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Oi] means people 


The Shell companies, in their operations 

across the world, pay the weges of about 250,000 people. 
Good wages for good work. People who make 

their careers with Shell seldom look over their 

shoulders for better prospects or better 

treatment in other jobs. 

The Shell family is of all races, creeds 

and colours, Of the 250,000 on the payrolls, more 

than 240,000 are nationals of the countries in 

which they work. Oil pioneering has often done much to 
improve and steady the economy of a country by 
providing revenue for its treasury, and employment, 
wages and buying power for its workers. 


Finding, producing or refining oil in a 

hitherto uninhabited region can involve the creation 
of whoie new communities with schools, 

churches, hospitals, health services, roads .... 

and a real sense of civic pride. 

These social services may add greatly to operating 
costs, but that is welfare. 


For every man or woman who works with Shell, 
another 1,000 depend on Shell to make the wheels 
of their world go round. The products of 

Shell Research equip your garage (oil and petrol), 
your garden (insecticides and weed killers), 

your kitchen (detergents and kerosine) and your 
dressing-table (cosmetics and medicines), 


Shell employ people by the tens of thousands, 
They serve people by the hundred millions, 


people matter 
SS 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM ©O. LTD., 81. HELEN’s COURT, LONDON 
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WV JA VLAILSESTEEAIA IN -Engineering s Modern Miracle 
gives you outer walls in days! 


If you want your new building finished faster — EARNING sooner — 


discuss Wallspan with your architect 


What is Walispan? A means of providing walls in 
an incredibly short space of time. Since the weight 
of a modern building is carried on the framework, 
the walls are left with two main jobs to do. They 
must keep cold and wet out, and heat in. At the 
same time, they must give the building an appear- 
ance that bot! the architect and the owner are proud 
of. Wallspan does all this extremely well and with 
the added advantage of getting walls up very quickly. 
Wallspan—iike all great engineering advances 
is comparatively simple. To the structural frame of 
the building is bolted a grid formed from vertical 
and horizontal components. These are made of 
strong aluminium alloy that never rusts or corrodes. 
Into the spaces of this grid are fixed sheets of glass 
or opening window frames. There you have your light 
and air. In the other spaces of the grid are put sheets 
of solid panelling materials — and there’s your solid 
wall. There are dozens of different kinds of these 
panelling materials in various textures, colours and 
thicknesses. With them, an infinite variety of Wallspan 
walls can be designed, each exactly suiting the uses 
of the building in any climate of the world. That is 
all there is to it. One contractor erects the whole 
wall and it is fixed for all time. It needs negligible 
maintenance and it can go up in a matter of days. 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 
RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER 


All the light 
and air you want 


a 
, ay P34 dBeen Opening window 
gone Sia frames provide venti 


seek RR Reuven lation wherever it is 


required. Plain glass 
sheets are fixed 


Walispan starts here The grid goes up straight in, giving 
all the natural light 


This is the stage at which The vertical and Into the grid are put sheets et , > 
Z o war 

Williams & Williams as horizontal components: of glass, opening wiadow - ~ tied i 

> ; 4 where you want 
fixing teams move in to are put in place. frames and panels of solid y e% you want) 

Solid panels 
put up the Wallspan wall Each bar takes about insulating material, cane . 
y ry 
4 minutes to fix each fixed in five minutes COmRIES HS WE 
weatherproof for all time 



















































































You'll be using your building sooner — much sooner — if it has Wallspan walis 
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BIG BUSINESS NEEDS BIG BUILDINGS 








mi eral insulant. Oil, water, 
/fiedensation—nothing will affect them. 
Above all they are inherently fire- 


/ resisting and proof against damage by 
accidental overload; they are a STEBELWORK 
for STRENGTH 


a ‘ . - 
because Wary We. Synonymous of course with Steelwork for 


proven insurance for safety. 


Guinness. 


NOR-FIRE SESSNNS The photograph shows the Power House struc- 


Insulation is yay pen and cannot be ignited. 
*Pyrotenax” is fully « d for G Il and Ill . : 
——_——<_<_<« ture carried out by us to the design of Messrs. 
HEAT RESISTING Babcock & Wilcox, during erection at the famous 
“*Pyrotenax” will operate at temperatures up .to — . . 

250°C. continuously and 1,000°C. temporarily and Guinness Brewery in Dublin. 
will continue to carry current at normal voltages at ; 

these temperatures. 


Unaffected by moisture or hot humid atmospheres, 
there are no condensation problems with “Pyrotenax”’. 


The complete structure of core, sheath and insulant 
is absolutely stable under heat, moisture and sunlight 
the insulant cannot “‘track” due to leakage currents. 


CORROSION PROOF 

Copper, of all the metals in common use, is the least 

affected by general corrosion; thus “Pyrotenax" is 
roof against the normal corrosive influences found 

in buildings, factories, ships and docks; and in 

plaster, concrete and most soils. 

OF HIGH CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY 

The high thermal conductivity of the compressed 

insulant permits current carrying capacities much in 

excess of those normally experienced. 

RESISTANT TO MECHANICAL MALTREATMENT 

The tough pliable sheath and highly compressed 
insulant permit “Pyrotenax” cables to withstand 


violent twisting, pulling, bending and straightening, 
or severe blows, without impgiring their efficiency &COLTD 


Full technical data available CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
: on request 


PYROTENAX LTD., HEBBURN - ON - TYNE 
Telephone: HEBBURN 32244/7 

















Registered Office and Works: MANCHESTER 17 
Telephone: TRAfford Park 2341 (10 lines) 

London Office: 68 Victoria St., S.W.1. Telephone: ViCtoria | 33!/2 

Technical Offices: BIRMINGHAM and LOUGHBOROUGH 


The use of the trade name 
“Pyrotenax "’ is exclusive to the LONDON Phone: Abbey 1654-5 


products of this Company and its | BIRMINGHAM Phone: Midland 1265 
associates MANCHESTER Phone: Blackfriars 6946 

LEEDS Phone: Leeds 27826 

GLASGOW Phone: Central 2238 
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a 2 in the shop said Aga puts the 
i \ Spurr’ in ‘Persian’ .” 
f* 


(Aquisile sheels, pillowcases and towels by 
. AGA HEAT LIMITED 
2/20 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.!. 
Horrockses ‘See : 


(Proprietors: Allied lronfounders Ltd.) 
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By Appointment to the late 


Charles H. Pugh Ltd., Motor 
King George VI. 


Mower Manufacturers 


Owners of Shanks 
Lawn Mowers ate 
now able to enjoy 
Atco’s unique nation- 
wide Service. Please 
write for the address 
of your nearest Atco 
Service Branch. 
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CHARLES H. PUGH LTD 
P.O. Box 256 


| . 4, , ATCO WORKS ERENNENAM, 9 
Art Dessert |¥ 3% .._: 
CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
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It’s rewarding to 
own a ROVER... 


because it is such a simple, trouble-free car to maintain. Chassis 
lubrication, for instance, is almost eliminated; indeed, to the 


Rover owner, a garage is normally no more than a filling station. 


because of its astonishing gift for keeping quiet about its power. 
Even at high speeds, the hum of the tyres and the tick of the 


dashboard clock are practically all you hear. 


because it pays handsome dividends in service. It has never been 
built down to a price, but always up to a standard of craftsmanship 
that has earned it the title of “one of Britain’s fine cars’. Few 
other cars command such high resale prices. 

because it is such an easy car to handle . . . so light and responsive 


to the controls that driver and car seem always to act in perfect 


harmony, no matter how hard the going or how thick the traffic. 


ROVER 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
Rubber bushes and sealed bearings provide a clean 
and efficient self-lubricating system. The clutch 
bearing is always immersed in ciean oil and requires 
no attention throughout the life of the car. Ail tools 
necessary for minor adjustments are neatly pocketed 
in a moulded rubber tray under the dashboard 


Many factors contribute to Rover quietness. There 
are, for instance, rubber mountings between frame 
and body and rubber pads between front coil springs 
and chassis. Soundproof spraying and heavy felt 
floor coverings are further reasons why the Rover is 
sO silent. 


Corrosion is prevented by spraying and the use of 
rustless aluminium alloy panels in exposed parts. 
Five sprayed undercoats rubbed down by hand form 
the basis of the high gloss finish. Valves made of 
Silchrome XB and faced with ** Brightray”’ steel, and 
very hard alloy cast iron valve inserts increase 
resistance to pitting, burning and corrosion. 


Conirolled free wheel for delightful. clutchless gear 
changes . . . precision steering . . . direct central gear 
change with synchromesh on 2nd, 3rd and top .. . 
exceptionally convenient layout of controls and 
instruments . . . these are some of the features that 
make clumsy handling of a Rover almost impossible. 


, ee venty -Hive - Ninety 


Body and chassis are standardised, but three different engine sizes give 
motorists a made-to-measure service in which design and workmanship 


are uniformly high. 


New features common to all 1955 models include 


re-shaped luggage boot, larger rear window and flashing type indicators. 


ROVER COMPANY LTD SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM 


also 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
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ISAPPOINTINGLY at the end 
of a year of reduced tension 
comes the news that the Soviet 

Union plans an intensified arms drive. 
British politicians who had _ recently 
abandoned the phrase “War is not 
inevitable” because it looked very much 
as if it wasn’t will now have to start 
saying it again because it looks very 
much as if it is. 


Dual Courageway 

WHETHER motorists or pedestrians 
come in for the sterner treatment under 
the penalties proposed in the new Road 
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Traffic Bill is a question on which it is 
hard to reach a conclusion. It depends 
so much on which you happen to be at 
the time. 


Saying Something 

Firet Street has been a-buzz with 
admiration for the boldness of the Daily 
Mirror, which recently made its front- 
page headline “THe Si-tiest Story or 
THE YeAR”—with several editions still 
to go. 


Take a Deep Breath 

A MINeHEAD cinema, preparing 
audiences for the advent of its new 
panoramic screen, has been advertising 
its attractions as “Sensationally stetho- 
scopical!”” No advance information 
was given about the title of the first 
film to be shown under these conditions 
—probably one of those American 
college pictures, with everybody throw- 
ing out their chests. 


Cloth Caps Too? 

RECENT mention in the Sunday 
Express of Sir Robert Anthony Eden, 
following so soon on references in The 


EE 


CHARIVARIA 


Times to Sir Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill, prompts the wistful reflection 
that, had their political stars only veered 
to the left, it could have been “ Bob” 
and “Len” all these years. 


Felt Want 

‘THE announcement that a food expert 
has developed a “cigar-shaped stick 
of plant extracts,” which expands in 
the eater’s stomach and gives the sensa- 
tion of having enjoyed a good meal, is 
hardly a triumph of apt timing. Now 
that the Christmas season is over it 
will make an ideal fifth 
practically any exclusive restaurant. 


course at 


You Could Insure Against It 

PLEASURE-CRUISE liners, if current 
plans of the gold, silver and jewellery 
industry come to anything, will soon be 
carrying a stock of engagement rings, 80 
that “passengers who fall in love at sea 
can buy the ring on the spot.” ‘This 

who knows?—may prove the win- 
ning stroke in the battle between sea 
and air travel ...and put the air on 
top for good. 


Higher Mathematics 

PASSENGERS on a Brighton business 
train recently, awed by the presence of 
a weighty City man making calculations 


in the margin of the Financial Times, 
regained their self-esteem when they 
saw that he had written: ‘2000 at 
2s. £100.” 


Artificial Satellites 
ProGress, progress. A former U.S. 
Army Secretary announces that America 
will soon have aircraft “with limitless 
range and inexhaustible fuel.” Once 
the achievement spreads to aircraft 
801 
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everywhere only one problem will 
remain to be solved: arranging a global 


take-off to end all take-offs. 


This Must Stop 

Royat. Air Force psychiatrists are 
said to be much concerned over the 
recent discovery of a bag of lead weights 
tucked in a pilot’s parachute at an 
Oxfordshire R.A.F. station. They point 
out that nothing is more psychologically 
harmful than a feeling that you aren't 
wanted. 


Where's the Drummer? 

Members of the Arts Theatre Club 
are reported to be impatient to get on 
into the new year, as their curiosity has 


See 


been painfully stimulated by a circular 
letter advertising, for January 24, a 
concert by the “Denis East String 
Quartet (Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon 
and Horn).” 


Extreme Penalty 

STARTLING political statistics 
brought out in a recent article in the 
Manchester Guardian. “Two million 
people,” wrote Mr. Mark Arnold- 
Forster, “who voted Labour in 1945 


were 


have since died.”” Too late, of course, 


to learn their lesson. 


Court Rules Common Cold Illegal 

Tue law has been so active this yeas 
against teachers 
punishment that hopes of some move 
in the seasonal germ-war followed the 
Daily Express headline: “Mystery 
Fiu Hirs Cuicpren at Desks.” 


practising corporal 


Have a Lovely Shudder 

THEATRE managers have been com- 
plaining bitterly that licensing re- 
strictions on coach parties, under the 


Road Traffic Acts, are ruining their 





business—-a complaint met with the 
official explanation that licences can only 
be granted for special occasions, and 
that “the legal interpretation of a 
‘special occasion’ . , . does not apply 
to people enjoying the occasion.” But 

looking round much of the current 
theatrical fare--who’s talking about 
enjoyment? 


Postman’s Knock Note 
THe recent announcement that the 
ex-wife of a film-actor has just married 
her fifth husband, and that she is his 
, fourth wife, would have attracted less 


iW 2a? 


attention at any other season of the year. 
As it is, the idea of a convivial get- 
together of nine old friends with 
everything in common comes tempt- 
ingly to mind, 


Real Test 

Docrors were astounded when they 
heard of a beer drinker who swallowed 
a pint of beer without gulping, though 
many beer drinkers thought nothing 
of it. It was when the doctors took 
X-Ray photographs of the man drinking 
a pint of thin barium emulsion that the 
beer drinkers were astounded, 


Fine Parties 

AvTer seventeen years on the Sussex 
County Court Circuit Judge F. K. 
Archer said in a farewell speech that he 
had tried to make the court more of a 
family party. ‘Thousands who have 
romped round the Hastings court house 
playing “plaintiffs and respondents” 
during the last seventeen years agree 
that they had great fun; the trouble was, 
you never got your forfeits back 
afterwards. 


One of Ours? 

PREPARATIONS are reported to have 
been made ia German aircraft factories 
so that, immediately on the ratification 
of the Paris agreements, they may glide 
smoothly into production of Dorniers, 
Focke-Wulfs, Junkers, Heinkels and 
Messerschmitts. Many will feel a twinge 
of nostalgia to hear the dear old names. 
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THE NEW YEAR HONOURS 


T is, perhaps, inevitable that there 
I should nowadays be few surprises 
in the New Year Honours. Mr. 
Anthony Nutting receives a well-merited 
K.G. for. his brilliant and _ original 
definitions of British foreign policy on 
the American radio. The only other 
recipient of this high honour is Mutesa 
II, the distinguished Kabaka of Buganda, 
who will continue, we hope, to live 
among us for many a long year yet. 
Literature is fittingly represented by 
the famous “Crawfie,” who becomes 
a D.B.E., while Lady Barnett’s vivacious 
performances on the television screen 
are recognized by a like award. Another 
distinguished broadcaster and humanist, 
Mr. Wilfred Pickles, receives a K.B.E. 
There will be widespread satisfaction 
that athletic prowess should at last 
have been recognized by the award of a 
peerage. Mr. Stanley Matthews goes 
to the House of Lords, where his 
counsels, particularly in connection with 
any subsequent legislation for the 
regulation of football 
prove invaluable. A group of new 
Privy Councillors (which includes such 
diverse figures as Mr. Nehru, Mr. 
Nkruma, Mr. Cheddi Jagan, Mr. 
Strydom and Mr. Krishna Menon) will 
serve to demonstrate once more how 
strong, and at the same time flexible, 
are the ties which bind together the 
mother country and the Commonwealth. 
At first glance some eyebrows may 
be raised at the award of an O.M. 
to Lord Mountbatten. The fact is, 
however, that the distinguished and 
gallant new First Sea Lord has received 
so many orders and decorations of onc 
sort and another that only the O.M. 


pools, should 























remains to signalize his latest appoint- 
ment. As his massive career continucs 
to develop, the dispensers of patronage 
are likely to find themselves in a diffi- 
culty, and it may well become necessary 
cither to devise new orders or, perhaps, 
to adapt old ones—for instance, the 
Eclipsed Star of India, whose award to 
Lord Mountbatten would, in any case, 
be entirely fitting. 

Of Parliamentary honours, none will 
cavil at the award of the Thistle to 
Dr. Summerskill, while Mr. Buchan- 
Hepburn’s Viscountcy will involve his 
long overdue removal from the House 
of Commons to another place. Mr. 
Fenner Brockway’s peerage is well 
deserved, as is Colonel Wigg’s K.B.E. 
(Military Division) in recognition of 
his many services to the armed forces, 
A like award, incidentally, goes to Sir 
John Rothenstein, no doubt to signalize 
his recent notable display of pugilistic 
skill. Sir Anthony Eden and Dr. 
Dalton both receive a C.H. for their 
services to humour. 

Mr. Charles Morgan's Dukedom 
has long been expected, and, along 
with the Knighthoods conferred on 
Mr. Kingsley Martin and Mr. Maurice 
Winnick, betokens a due recognition 
of letters and the arts. Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s ardent research in the 
documentary field is not specifically 
recognized, but it is to be hoped that 
some university will find a suitable 
means of making good this omission. 
Though foreign awards do not, as such, 
come within the terms of reference of 
the New Year Honours, the fact that 
Mr. Nutting should have been specially 
decorated by Colonel Nasser with the 
Order of the Nile (First Class) cannot 
but be a source of satisfaction to his 
countrymen. By the same token, the 
award of the Stalin Peace Prize to 
Senator McCarthy for his great services 
to the cause of Communism in Western 
Europe is likely to be well received in 
Washington, more particularly in view 
of the fact that the Senator has lately 
utdergone a partial political eclipse 
there. M. M. 
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“Singing and Voice Production-—Oppor- 
tunity for study under first class coach.” 
Glasgow Herald 


Sleepers, awake. 
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Lo, Hear the Jumping Gene 


R. RAWLINS’ voice dropped 
M at that point, so quickly we 

all leaned forward, rather 
happy, thinking that at last he had been 
made ill by his ulcerating reservations 
about the species. 

“You remember,” he said, “the boy 
Plimsoll. Is there any need for me to 
tell you about the boy Plimso!l?” 

We had caught his mood. Our 
nostrils were as distended, our eyes as 
inflamed as his. Every angle of our 
bodies told him that there was nothing 
greater than the need to talk about the 
boy Plimsoll. 


dite 


“Yes, sir,” said Benny Turner, who 
always said that when he thought that 
Mr. Rawlins had tapped some note- 
worthy seam. We all knew Plimsoll. 
He was stationed more or less per- 
manently, a problem to the governors 
and a terror to his parents, somewhere 
in the middle school, a sort of warden 
to his group, keeping watch and ward 
against any raid of light. He was a 
heavy, dark-faced boy. 

“IT was concerned personally with the 
boy Plimsoll,” said Mr. Rawlins, and 
with one bat of the eye and one flick of 
the finger he gave us to know that we 
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“ We're wasting our time, mother, coming here year after year.” 
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GWYN THOMAS 


were now to tip-toe behind him into 
some clinical recesses of revelation 
about this young element. 

“T will speak frankly to you here, as 
a biologist. Plimsoll was precocious. 
A touch of Greek or Maltese there, | 
believe. I am no xenophobe, but there 
would appear to be something in the air 
of the hot Mediterranean areas that 
causes their young to overleap the 
laggard pubescence which makes our 
own British youth so attractive.” He 
shot his neck forward like a searching 
drake. “I trust that that is still so.” 

“Yes, sir.” We all tried to look as 
laggard and British as we could. Mr. 
Rawlins seemed satisfied and we relaxed. 
“The boy Plimsoll was overtly mature 
even when he started his first term here. 
In his second year I sent him home for a 
rough shave because he looked dis- 
quietingly like a parent as he sat therc, 
with a monstrous and sinful air about 
him compared with the other infants. 
Plimsoll joined a youth club and from 
the word go the girl members scattered 
like starlings at Plimsoll’s approach. 
He had a leering, ruthless manner, so | 
was told by one of the wardens who 
made himself hoarse and ill trying to 
follow Plimsoll’s tangential and destruc- 
tive tack reading to Plimsoll from a 
tract which made it plain that Plimsoll 
was about five years ahead of the hand- 
book and a generation ahead of the 
youth movement. His parents con- 
sulted me. I was anxious to do what | 
could, for the conduct of Plimsoll was 
ravelling the ropes of discipline in the 
club and becoming a scandal to the 
caretaker of the school in which the club 
was held, Mr. Moelwyn Peters. Peters 
is on the neurotic side, and he became 
convinced that he was seeing Plimsoll 
in every darkened corner of the school, 
making challenging gestures and daring 
Peters to switch the light on. He scared 
the wits out of Peters, whose own 
standards are based on an almost un- 
natural restraint. I passed Plimsoll 
along to a medical friend of mine, 
making the pretence that I wished to 
check on Plimsoll’s fitness to enter for 
the shot-putting contest in an inter- 
club sports. ‘This doctor is as keen as I 
am on the need to prolong the age of 
innocence and peace among the young. 
I saw him examine Plimsoll and he wore 
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the precise expression of a man who is 
dismantling a bomb. He said Plimsoll 
had ripened fast on a pagan bough and 
he puzzled Plimsoll by asking him if he 
had an uncle called Pan.” 

“Dan?” asked Bosworth Bowen. 
Pan,” said Mr. Rawlins, and he 
paused to allow his reference to be 
explained to those who had _ read 
Kidnapped in the lower school when 
Legends of Greece and Rome had been 
withdrawn under pressure from the pro- 
science and religious instruction groups. 

“It was a mistake,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
“putting Plimsoll in for that putting 
the shot. He triumphed naturally in his 
age-group, lifting the shot like confetti 
and throwing it arrogantly right at the 
judges. It only made him more reck- 
lessly assertive. He took to stalking 
along the corridors of the youth club 
like a dacoit or sitting up on a beam in 
the beys’ cloakroom smoking cheroots 
and dropping ash on Peters, whose 
garments psychologically have always 
been of the purest sackcloth. One night 
Plimsoll slipped off the beam and came 
down on Peters at the same time as the 
ash. Plimsoll was expelled from the 
club and he was told not to re-apply 
until he diluted his cocoa with bromides 
or until his gonads learned to respect the 
Christian calendar.” 

** Of course, sir,” said Leo Warburton, 
who was hazy about gonads but upon 
whom the word “respect” had the 
effect of a chime of Pavlov’s bells. 

“The doctor told me that we would 
have to find some art in which Plimsoll 
could find solace and expression. On 
the surface that diagnosis sounded 
frightening, but the doctor put me at 
rest by suggesting music. Plimsoll’s 
parents told us that the piano and 
violin were out. Plimsoll had already 
broken two violins and bruised one 
piano and driven three music teachers 
to factory work. I cast around for an 
instrument that would be as raucous 
and terse as the animal impulses of 
Plimsoll. We thought at first of having 
him trained as the youngest bass- 
baritone in Britain, because during that 
thuggery phase of his in the youth club 
he had developed a way of uttering long 


ss 


deep roars over his fallen rivals, but it ’ 


turned out that all these roars were on 
the same note exactly. When we 
launched him on a song we saw that 
Plimsoll had solved every conductor’s 
problem. 


“TI found him a trumpet which had 
been cast aside by the Boys’ Brigade as 
too bent for honest playing. I also had 
Plimsoll transferred to my own House 
at school, Teilo House, and made him 
a member of the House choir which was 


to compete at the annual school 
eisteddfod. I told Plimsoll that as time 
went by the point of the scale would 
dawn on him. I also instructed him to 
learn to play a simple tune on his 
trumpet and enter for the ‘Any 
Instrument’ competition, thinking he 
could not possibly be worse than some 
of the shameless performers we have 
seen filing into view under the shelter 
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of this contest... . 
am now singling out those 
as Plimsoll’s musical guide as_ the 
saddest twitch in it. Plimsoll used that 
instrument like a sword, It 
to set the seal on whatever 
anthem of virile defiance he was trying 
to play. He mastered one note, the one 
he roared in, and gave it a sonority that 
made the street shake. Four workers 
on the night shift threatened to kill 
Plimsoll with his own trumpet. I tried 
instrument's 


After a jumpy life | 
weeks 


seemed 


strange 


slyly to increase the 
original bend to see if it would give it 
more variety or silence Plimsoll utterly 
I tried to get him interested in those 





simple calls that are used to get soldiers 
out of bed and into battle, but even 
these were too formal for Plimsoll. He 
took to wandering about the streets 
with his trumpet looking for someone 
who looked as if he thought that life was 
too much of it, and Plimsoll would con- 
firm that belief by letting him have the 
note from a range of about one inch. 
My dander was up. You've seen me 
when my dander is up?” 

“Yes, sir.” We all spoke together. 
We were sincere. 

“*'T his,’ I said, ‘is a test case.’ I said 
‘Plimsoll will not gainsay me.’ | asked 
Mr. Fanshawe, our music master, to 
name me a piece that might come within 
the tiny scope of Plimsoll. Mr. Fan- 
shawe said ‘Abide with Me’ would be 
just right. It might, he said, cast a shade 
of piety on Plimsoll just enough to dim 
the pagan glare and it also allowed for 
a halting approach that might suit even 
such a musical cripple as Plimsoll. It is 
a tune often sung in the rain by large 
multitudes: no conductor, and no two 
people reaching the same note at the 
same time. I told Plimsoll to look sharp 
and learn it. I got the Headmaster to 
give Plimsoll a talk on death and its 
essential sadness and the part played by 
‘Abide with Me’ in the large acts of 
national mourning. These facts came as 
a novelty to Plimsoll and stowed him up 
for at least a minute. Then I got Mr. 
Fanshawe to arrange to have twenty of 
the saddest-looking junior choristers in 
the school group themselves around 
Plimsoll as he played and hum a minor 
key harmony to the hymn. The boy 
really began to change. His eyes grew 
less wild and all his devils seemed to be 
pawning their horns. He began tipping 


his cap to girls, a gesture I think 
cardinal to any civilized system of 
conduct, especially in a boy who had 
previously trafficked with his head in the 
matter of girls only by lowering it for a 
charge. He was a pillar of strength in 
the House choir, although the fact that 
he was still only the size of a small boy 
with the voice of a mature bass caused 
some difficulty at the start. For 
symmetry’s sake I had to put him in 
the front row with a corps of fresh- 
faced young larks who were put out by 
having Plimsoll lowing in their midst 
and often wearing a brazen, sin-soaked 
expression. I forced him back into 
short trousers, which made him strike 
a few wrong notes out of spite, but on 
the whole he was a big success. He 
gave a new stiffening to the baritones of 
the sixth form who still tend to be on the 
shaky side.” 

Wilfie Harris shook his head com- 
passionately at Mr. Rawlins. “It’s a 
pity it couldn’t have remained like that, 
sir.” 

“Indeed. It might have turned some 
decisive corner for the wanton heart of 
Plimsoll. The day of the eisteddfod 
came. Everything seemed set for a 
triumph in my handling of Plimsoll, a 
rare act of rightness, I might say, in 
a life that has been little more than 
a compost «f well-intentioned errors. 
You may take it from me as an axiom, 
boys, that when you enter a pasture 
which seems to be the answer to all 
your hungers, be sure that some gifted 
little dog of malice or violence is behind 
the hedge waiting to bark in and bait 
and unnerve all the contented cows. 
And in what I am going to say do not 
for an instant think that I intend any 
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denigration of our assistant Headmaster, 
Mr. Swayle. A man who got his cap for 
Wales at rugby at eighteen and was 
honoured last year by being asked to 
give the leading speech against drink at 
the Welsh Methodist convention needs 
no testimonial from me. But even in the 
eye of such a man there are motes. As 
Plimsoll was in the corridor waiting for 
his name to be called in the ‘Any 
Instrument’ competition along comes 
Mr. Swayle. Mr. Swayle has no interest 
in the eisteddfod. Rugby and temper- 
ance have used up all he has left after 
mathematics. He sees Plimsoll. He 
wants to know why Plimsoll has not 
been turning out for practice with the 
Junior B rugby team which has been 
showing promise, largely as a result of 
Plimsoll’s great strength in the forwards. 
Mr. Swayle creeps up behind Plimsoll 
and gives him a friendly clip on the back 
of the head at the very moment when 
Plimsoll, made a little conceited by his 
very fine work on ‘Abide with Me,’ is 
lifting his trumpet to his lips in front of 
a mirror in the cloak room. The trumpet 
hits the glass and almost forces Plimsoll’s 
teeth down his throat. Mr. Swayle 
passes along. Plimsoll places his teeth 
roughly back in place and blows on his 
trumpet what Mr. Swayle told me was a 
low derisive note, He turns back and 
gives Plimsoll the hiding of his life. 
Mr. Swayle is touchy about trumpets. 
He says most of the trumpeters he ever 
knew took to the drink. I told him some 
of the things that Plimsoll had taken to 
in lieu of the drink, but he was not 
impressed.” 

“He’s ruthless against malt,” said 
Bosworth Bowen, shaking his head. 
(Mr. Swayle had caught Bosworth 
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taking a drag from a bottle of cider after 
a cricket match.) ‘‘ He taught me a song 
called * Let the Maltsters Tremble Now.’ 
It was terrible.” 

“Plimsoll’s name was caiied,”’ went 
on Mr. Rawlins. He did not want to be 
drawn further into a discussion of Mr. 
Swayle. “He had to be led on to the 
stage. His body was lurching and his 
eyes were as dull and expressionless as 
his trumpet. He had rigged up a 
specially heavy music-stand weighted at 
the base to remain stable even with 
Plimsoll blowing at it. But Plimsoll was 
nowhere near reality. He blew his first 
note facing away from the music-stand. 
I turned him around and told him to 
resume blowing. He blew and blew 
again. The first two notes of ‘Abide 
with Me,’ as you will know if you hum 
this item over, are the same. Plimsoll’s 
first ten were the same. The Head- 
master was annoyed. He said ‘Get 
nearer the copy, Plimsoll my boy. You 
will see that the notes go up and down. 
Why don’t you go up and down, 
Plimsoll?’ And he shoved Plimsoll 
towards the copy. I got some of the boys 
in the front row of the audience to hum 
‘Abide with Me’ to draw Plimsoll out 
from his thicket, but he kept mooing 
like a crazed auroch. And I kept tapping 
him on the knees to get him out of his 
stupor. At that point he was dis- 
qualified by Mr. Fanshawe for having 
received excessive and illicit assistance. 
I got Plimsoll off the stage and explained 
these matters to him. He was savage 
and vengeful.” 

“Threw his trumpet at me when I 
told him to lug his music-stand away to 
make way for the next item,”’ said Leo 
Warburton, 











“ Bless you!” 


“When the House choir competition 
came on he was seen filing in the front 
row of the Teilo choir, mercilessly 
cuffing and chivvying the boy sopranos. 
I knew that the sight of Plimsoll 
there in the front row, even with very 
short trousers to disguise his untimely 
manliness, would prejudice Mr. Fan- 
shawe against Teilo. So we pushed 
Plimsoll into the back row where he was 
out of sight. Then he proceeds to let out 
a series of loud toneless honks that 
destroyed the harmony to an extent that 
brought the entire choir to a halt half- 
way through the second verse. Later I 
was shocked to learn that Plimsoll had 
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suffered further violence at the hands of 
some boys in the back row who, as 
prefects, should have been setting a 
quite opposite example.” 

“Oh it was too much, sir, 
Turner. “There was Plimsoll, no bigger: 
than up to our knee caps, marching 
about between our row and the one in 
front and giving us the most horrible lip 
we've ever heard.” 

“We'll say no more about it. Plim 
soll’s parents have now bought him a 
bagpipe on the assumption that Mr. 
Hyde can make no move as long as Dr. 
Jekyll is at home trying to get his mouth 
and arms around such a contraption as 
that. You will hear no more of Plimsoll 
at school eisteddfods. But at the school 
concert he will be playing ‘Over the Sea 
to Skye,’ on his new instrument. He 
has a kilt. Be there. I have heard him 
play. You will sit through it. I intend 
that as a warning to you never to do 
again what you did to Plimsoll at th 
eisteddfod.” 

wef 


" said Benny 
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More Rural Depopulation 


**Gangs from industrial centres move into 
the countryside in high-powered cars almost 
nightly Their target is peasants. Their 
weapons are usually small-calibre rifles 
fitted with silencers."’"—-News Chronicle 
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Don’t You Think You Know Enough? 


A New Year Quiz for Grown-Ups of All Ages 


1. Sir Winston Churchill’s mother 
was (a) Mrs. Montagu Porch; (6) Anna 
Neagle; (c) Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West. Which? 

2. Which of these is the Queen’s 
horse? (a) Foxhunter; (b) Crawfie; (c) 
Winston. 

3. Who worked the searchlights at 
the battle of Matapan? (a) The Duke 
of Edinburgh; (6) Wilfred Pickles; (c) 
Admiral Lord Mountbatten. 

4. True or false? (a) You can sce 
right over the wall from the top of a 25 
bus; (6) Nurse Lightbody is learning 
judo; (c) the Palace footmen wear 
boiler-suits except for banquets; (d) 
Prince Richard is actually his first 
cousin once removed, 

5. ‘The Lord’s Taverners are: (a) 
followers of Billy Graham; (6) a new 
order of heraldry; (c) an indoor polo 
club captained by Pat Smythe. Which? 

6. (i) Prince Charles’ favourite toy is: 
(a) a bear; (6) a horse; (c) a duck. 
Which? 

(ii) How do you know? 






































Ffol kes 


“So much for the Government's White 
Paper on Housing.” 


7. (i) It would take: (a) three; (5) 
twenty; (c) a hundred small H-bombs 
to destroy all life on earth for ever. 
Which? 

(ii) Where are they? 
(iii) How old is Marilyn Monroe? 

8. Place the following in order of 
precedence: (a) Fiona Campbell- 
Walter; (6) Uffa Fox; (c) Lady Barnett; 
(d) Vivien Leigh; (e) Iris Peake; (/) 
Douglas Fairbanks Jnr.; (g) Lady 
Pamela Berry. 

9. Try again. 

10. Did you sometimes have a funny 
feeling that you were making the Royal 
Tour yourself? 

11. The Royal Governess is known 
as: (a) Mipsy; (6) Mopsy; (c) Mispe; 
(d) Mugsy; (e) Scrabble. Which? 

12. Mr. Billy Wallace is eligible 
because (a) he wrote The Frog; (b) he 
worked the searchlights at the battle of 
Matapan; (c) he ran a mile in four 
minutes, Which? 

13. Which of the following did not 
pay a State Visit to Britain in 1954? 
(a) King Idris of Libya; (6) The Queen 
of the Netherlands; (c) Danny Kaye. 

14. Can you identify (a) Simone 
Mirman; (5) “Sugar”; (c)PXK 1; or 
are we misjudging you? 


15. The next in direct succession to 
the Throne is: (a) Crawfie; (6) Prince 
Charles; (c) the Duke of Norfolk. 
Which? 

16. What is: (a) Richard Dimbleby; 
(5) a Queen’s Beast; (c) this life if full 
of care? 

17. Buckingham Palace sentries had 
their boxes moved recently: (a) to 
lessen the risk of dog-bites ; (4) to enable 
little women to see the nursery windows ; 
(c) as the result of a strike. Which? 

18. Have you realized that you don’t 
know Lord Harewood’s Christian name? 

19. Before he painted the Prime 
Minister’s portrait you knew Graham 
Sutherland as: (a) an explorer; (b) some- 
one on the TV; (c) the man who 
worked the searchlights at the battle of 
Matapan. Which? 

20. (i) You didn’t waste much time 
trying to get all these right, did you? 

(ii) Who d’you think you're fooling? 

ALex ATKINSON and ANDE 
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Fitting Tribute 
“Two trees are to be planted in Stoke 
Newington, N., as a memorial to dogs killed 
in the blitz.”"—Daily Express 


Conversation Piece 


“FT HE other day,” he said, “as I was conning my Quintilian 
And I nearly dropped my sherry in surprise. 
You wouldn’t hear that gambit at one party in a million, 
And the young man grew in stature in my eyes. 


His lightest word assumed for me a glow of the Churchillian; 
I caught it from his lips and hung upwn it. 

It wasn’t just the fact of his possessing a Quintilian, 
But to think that he could actually con it. 


With such a master in the field, I stayed in the pavilion; 
My culture wasn’t equal to the test. 

‘de rode the conversation while I sat upon the pillion 
And, even so, could hardly keep abreast, 


Till my host, an old Brazilian by the name of Maximilian, 


Observing my propensity to jib, 


Whispered softly: “That young villian! If he ever cons Quintilian 


It’s a certainty he cons him with a crib.” 
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R. H. Younc 





























“The bloodhounds are missing.” 
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“Have you a copy of ‘The Gentlewoman’?” 


Plaint for a Quarter Day 


WAS always a simple, likeable chap 
With few extravagant aims, 
I should never have pressed for a place 
in the Test 
Or the panel of parlour games. 
I have never been keen to star on the 
screen, 
Or longed to be called My Lord, 
Or set my eyes on a Nobel Prize 
Or a Book of the Month award. 
The only thing I wanted was 
money, 
A solid, sizable sum of money; 
And this I never secured. 


The men who really have got the money 
Are inexpressibly sad, 
And would give the lot for a little of 
what 
I always seem to have had, 
The biggest guns have Socialist sons 
Or livers that lead them a dance, 
And shipping kings- do desperate 
things 
On yachts in the South of France. 
They get no fun from all their money; 
But I could be happy on half their 
money 
If only I had the chance. 
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By contrast, I have beautiful thoughts 
And elegant eyes and hands, 

A cultured taste, and a slender waist, 
And bountiful ductless glands. 

i've a knowledge of Greek, and a rosy 

cheek, 

And books with beautiful themes, 

And hours of deep, refreshing sleep 
Beset with innocent dreams. 

I have all the things the experts say 
Are the noblest things they know, 

And I would gladly give them away 
For a dollop of solid dough. 


The only thing I want is money: 


But I never 
money, 
And that’s the way things go. 
P. M. Hvuspparp 


seem to have any 
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The Progress 


N a year of consolidation and ad- 
if vancement during which the world 

was at peace* the best-remembered 
highlights in Great Britain are un- 
doubtedly the resumption of private 
trading in tungsten (from April 1) and 
other people’s attempts to pronounce 
Dien Bien Phu, while the successful 
suppression of the South Coast beach 
fly must rank among prominent scien- 
tific triumphs. Farther afield, American 
attempts to produce artificial rain 
attracted little interest on this side, and 
in Georgetown a statue of Queen 
Victoria was slightly damaged by 
dynamite. Despite a reported boom 
in nudism, British women spent 
£80,000,000 on cosmetics. Mr. Attlee 
broke into a number of private houses 
through the cathode tube (carelessly 
left unsecured), and the respective 
efforts of the Daily Express and the 
Daily Mail failed to produce either 
Burgess and Maclean or the Abominable 
Snowman. 

So much for the main developments. 
For the rest, some system of classifica- 
tion seems desirable, and it is natural 
to turn first to that branch of progress 
in which informed opinion has ex- 
hibited the liveliest interest. 


TELEVISION 

A few major peaks stand out. Messrs. 
Clifton, Cowling and friends instituted 
the daily weather forecasting service, 
thus supplementing public information 
gleaned hitherto from sound radio, the 
Press, barometers, rustic lore and 
rheumatic inferences. And in What's 
My Line? Mr. Ron Randell blew a kiss 
and Miss Barbara Kelly gave away her 
earrings. Lesser landmarks were the 
offer of twe thousand homes to a lost dog, 
threats to the lives of announcers, a 
successful family serial introducing a 
grannie with the wind, and licences going 
up to three pounds. On the commercial 
side the usual appointments of unquali- 
fied personnel were made to the higher 
offices, and the initials “I.T.A.” came 





*Except for disorders and disputes in India, 
Israel, Jordan, Aden, Syria, the Sudan, 
Egypt, Morocco, Mexico, Tunisia, Paraguay, 
Japan, Guatemala, Quemoy, Burma, Kenya, 
Malaya, Trieste, Kashmir, Andorra, Ant- 
arctica, Cyprus, the Saar, Gibraltar, Yemen, 
Peruvian territorial waters, Northern Ireland, 
British Guiana and Markyate (Herts.) 


Behind Us 


in for bitter censure from spokesmen of 
the Invalid Tricycle Association. 


By 


JOURNALISM 

Lord Beaverbrook cut off his Evening 
Standard helicopter to spite his face, 
but fixed it back on again. Reveille 
decided to sound twice a week instead 
of once, the daily Recorder laid down its 
pen, The Times and the Daily Worker 
tied winners of a competition for news- 
paper design, and the Daily Mirror 
advocated full employment for the 
Royal Family. Simultaneously with 
Viscount Montgomery’s revelation that 
Russia had six million men under arms 
the Daily Express launched a fearless 
investigation into the Guilty Men of 
British Football. Editors came and 


J. 


B. BOOTHROYD 


went with healthy briskness and the 
most regularly occurring headline of the 
year was “Woman Falls Forty Feet.” 


INDUSTRY 
twelve 
than carly 


A most successful months, 
with more man-hours lost 
trade unionists would 
possible. Cars on British roads num- 
bered 5,300,000, mostly on the way 
from London to Brighton. Paddington 
Station celebrated its centenary with a 
strike, British business men returned in 
droves from Russia triumphantly dis- 
playing fur hats, ship-builders made a 
good thing out of the Royal yacht, the 
British Trade Fair at Baghdad passed 
off without anyone realizing it, and at 
the B.L.F. one revolutionary exhibit was 


have dreamed 


Prin 
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We couldn't get a sitter.” 





a spray for glazing meat pies. The 
Office Management Association an- 
nounced that office boys everywhere 
were becoming girls. Insurance brokers 
did brisk business with a Mr. Onassis. 
Wick warked weel. 


SPort 
Compton's knee held. It was pro- 
posed to put the Crystal Palace to a use 
unintended by the Prince Consort, 
Lancashire women. cricketers were 
censured for playing in bare legs and 


Russia won the boat race. Colonel 
Llewellyn and Miss Smythe were 
seldom out of the news or the saddle, 
and twenty Andover parishioners on a 
visit to Paris with the vicar did not go 
to the Folies Bergére after all. 


POLITICS AND THE STATE 

Sales-promoting lapel badges for 
children were distributed by the White 
Fish Authority, and sustained efforts 
were made to dispose of welfare milk 
and denationalized transport vehicles. 
Railway coffee went up to sixpence. 
Major Liloyd-George auctioned his 
ration book at a Conservative bazaar, 
hospitals combated the bed shortage by 
putting newborn babies into the wrong 
ones, and curtain materials were widely 
prescribed under the National Health 
scheme. Economies were enforced at 
the British Museum, and a Manchester 
woman was simultaneously visited by a 
Probation Officer, a School Welfare 
Officer, a City Councillor, a Mental 
Health Visitor and a Children’s Depart- 
ment Boarding-Out Officer. The 
margarine war succeeded the soap war. 
Complaints were made of a smell in the 
House of Commons. Suez abandoned. 


SCIENCE 

Progress was well maintainéd, with 
the development of dentistry under 
hypnotism, the popularization of sili- 
cones, the rolling tide of plastics and the 
plan to dispose of atomic waste in the 
beauty spots of the Forest of Dean. 
Petroleum additives flared into brief 
and brilliant prominence, were absorbed 
into the nation’s tanks and forgotten. 
Lung cancer and myxomatosis had a 
roughly equal share of the medical news, 
white bread was pronounced harmless 
and keen interest was excited among 
lawn-mower manufacturers by the pro- 
duction of a chemical to stunt grass. 
Doctors were evenly divided on whether 
television would improve the nation’s 
eyesight or send us all blind. The 
Prime Minister revealed that it would 
take five thousand years to render the 
earth’s atmosphere lethal by means of 
nuclear explosions. 


Tue Arts 
Cinerama, CinemaScope, Vistavision 
and the Tate Gallery were regularly in 
the news. At Burlington House a 
painting was hung upside down and 
no one noticed but the painter. A boom 
812 
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in publishing followed the great vogue 
in unsuccessful obscenity prosecutions, 
and the mysterious smile of the Mona 
Lisa was at last identified as a laryngitis 
symptom. An artificial whale was lost 
at sea, and Manchester City Council 
declined Henry Moore’s offer of a 
draped torso for £760. At the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts a_ pianoforte 
recital embodied rhythmic slamming of 
the keyboard lid and the sound of water 
being poured from one saucepan into 
another. Also in London was Musique 
Concréte, orchestrated for church bells, 
dust-bins, police whistles and the whine 
of jet engines. 


PERSONALITIES 

Hats were taken off to Lieut.-General 
Sir Humfrey Gale, for his triumphant 
conclusion of the great Waterloo crock- 
ery-smashing investigation; to Sir Percy 
Sillitoe, for giving up M.I.5 to open an 
Eastbourne sweet-shop; to Mrs. Ernest 
Hemingway, for rendering the call of a 
hyena in a West End cocktail bar; to 
Mr. Attlee, for arriving by air at 
Wellington and saying how glad he was 
to be in Auckland; to Mr. Billy Graham, 
for getting even the Church on his side; 
to Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Somerset Maugham for being cighty 
and a match for Mr. Graham Suther- 
land; to the Archers, for being more 
real than any of these to most people. 


Some items defy classification. The 
European tours by Mr. J. Foster Dulles 
and Mr. J. Fred Muggs; the first annual 
meeting of the Association of British 
Detectives; the posthumous canoniza- 
tion of Mr. Dylan Thomas; the fining 
of Mr. Smith, of Bristol, for picking 
snowdrops in the grounds of the War 
Office Senior Officers’ School at 
Erlestoke, Wilts. But not much remains 
to add to the record, except that 
the National Debt levelled out at 
£26,583,032,762, and the International 
Association of Gerontology announced 
that with any luck we should ail live 
to be a hundred—even with years like 
this. 


& & 


“Only one man in the crowd of Germans 
at Bonn airfield slapped Chancellor Aden- 
auer on his return home from Paris with 
the fruits of 10 years’ endeavour.” 

News Chronicle 


One is enough, with fruit. 
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“All this clamour for a nation-wide road programme, and you should just hear 'em when we dig up a few measly yards.’ 
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Tom Brown’s Holidays By 


ERRY indeed was that first 
M dinner at home, and many, 
you may be sure, the tales that 

Tom told of Harry East and old Brooke 
and the good doctor and all the brave 
doings of the past weeks. But later on, 
when Tom drew up the legs of his 
trousers and proudly displayed his hacks 
and bruises and sundry other legacies of 
his first half-year at Rugby, tie Squire’s 
brow grew thoughtful and his hearty 
laugh rang out no more. Surely, he 


thought, as he gazed into the fire over 
his steaming glass of brandy and water, 
there must be some way in which the 
boy’s contusions could be turned to good 
account? Long before it was time to 
light young ‘Tom's candle and bid him a 


cheerful good night Squire Brown had 
decided on a course of action, the 
outcome of which will shortly appear. 
Next day, while Tom trotted busily 
about the village, the Squire was 
closeted with Mr. Fox, the kindly old 
Shrivenham solicitor, and thenceforth 
for several days there was much 
coming and going and many 
mysterious journeys, of all of 
which young Tom was kept con- 
tentedly in ignorance. Who, 
then, shall tell of his surprise and 
delight when one morning his 
father told him that he was to 
travel up to town that very day? 
“We are going to a Court of 
Law, Tom,” said the Squire, 
“where you will be asked some 
questions, But you have 
nothing to fear. Just tell the 
truth and hold up your head, as 
a Christian gentleman should.” 
Off went ‘Tom, nothing loth, 
to fetch his hat and muffler, and 
very soon found himself 
wrapped up snugly a-top the 
coach while his father and Mr. 
Fox nade themselves comfort- 
able inside. 


“Ought to get fifty apiece for those 
shins,” says Mr. Fox in his abrupt way, 
as the coach rattles off down the Vale 
through the crisp morning air. 

“Ah, and don’t forget the knecs,” 
replies the Squire slowly. “ Rapped them 
smartly against the ceiling, Tom says, 
and he’s a good, honest, straightforward 
boy, who would scorn to tell a lie.” 

“Against the ceiling, eh?” cries Mr. 
Fox. ‘‘God bless my soul, we might be 
able to claim an inverted trauma there. 
What do you say to two hundred 
guineas and costs, for a quick 
settlement?” 

In this way, with Tom eagerly 
quizzing the coachman aloft and his 
elders conversing sedately below, the 
journey passed pleasantly enough, and 
all too soon Tom found himself follow- 
ing his father into a fine big hall—not so 
big and fine as the School-house hall, 
perhaps, but imposing enough for all 
that. ‘Tom had time to look round in his 
frank, open-hearted way, and see that 
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F. ELLIS 


the room was filled with grave men in 
black gowns and wigs, before a terrifying 
old gentleman wearing a long red robe 
and a very large wig came slowly in and 
took his seat on a raised dais. Yes, gentle 
reader, it was the Judge. For this was 
a Court of Law, the very home of 
Justice, where the grand old English 
traditions of fair play for rich and poor 
alike have been guarded and handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Speak out then, speak the truth boldly 
and with fear for no man, you who come 
to testify within these ancient walls; 
and woe betide any who seck to trifle 
with what is good and right or to misuse 
the forms and ceremonies of the Law to 
their own blackguardly ends. 

There was much talk, to which Tom 
paid no attention until presently he was 
told by a big man in a very old and 
tattered gown to go into a kind of box 
and show his legs to the Judge and tell 
him how he got all those scars and 
Poor Tom! It is a hard ordeal 

which you, gentle reader, who 
were never at a public school in 
the invigorating days of which 
I am writing, have very likely 
not been called upon to face—to 
show your legs to a fierce old 
Judge in a red gown. But Tom 
does not hesitate. He does as 
he is told, and speaks out 
boldly, to boot. 

“Well, sir,” Tom says, a 
little breathlessly, “I was a 
goalkeeper, you see, for I’m not 
old enough, so my chum Harry 
East says, to be in quarters, nor 
yet play-up 2g 

“In quarters?” says the old 
gentleman. 

“Yes, sir,” says Tom. “Of 
course, the School-house pra- 
postor was with me in goal, sir, 
and fifteen or twenty more, 
with our side leading and only 


bruises. 
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a minute or two to go, when bravo! and 
away, sir, and here come the School, a 
hundred and twenty of them, sir, and 
every man bent on doing his utmost for 
the honour of all. ‘Look out in goal!’ 
comes the cry and down I have to go——” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” says the 
Judge, looking round very seriously 
upon them all assembled there, “that 
this little boy was called upon to fall 
down in the path of a hundred and 
twenty hooligans?” 

“Of course,” says Tom Brown 
proudly. ‘“They’d have administered 
toco to me, if I hadn't.” 

“Cocoa?” says the Judge. 

Oh, what a roar went up at that simple 
word! Such laughter and cheering; 
such pounding of wigs on tables and 
waving of learned legal volumes; and 
Tom’s Counsel shouting above the din 
that toco was the Rugby word for 
punishment; and Counsel for the 
defence roaring out to the Judge that it 
was all a game and no manlier or 
healthier occupation for a boy in all 
England; and the old Judge looking very 
stern and calling repeatedly for order. 
Then at last it is over, and down they all 
sit again, and ‘Tom, having answered 
one or two more questions in a good- 
hearted way that did credit to his School, 
is allowed to leave the witness box. 

But now there is a cry of “ Call Doctor 
Arnold!” and to Tom’s amazement up 
steps his revered Headmaster into the 
box. The great scholar and gentleman, 
master of the Sixth and editor of many 
classical textbooks, to be asked questions 
and made to speak out in open Court! 
Yes, for the Law of England recks 
nothing of greatness or littleness, but 
only of truth and justice, as ever may it 
continue to do. So Tom Brown, sitting 
wide-eyed by his father’s side, hears 
Learned Counsel say gravely: 

“Doctor Arnold, did you, or did you 
not, exercise personal supervision over 
these violent proceedings on what I 
understand to be called the Close or 
Big-side?”’ 

“I?” says the Doctor, in his gentle 
way. “Ohno. I leave all that kind of 
thing to old Brooke.” 

“Old Brooke?”’ says the Judge, with a 
frown. “Who is old Brooke?” 

What! Not know old Brooke, cock of 
the School, head of School-house, and 
the best kick and charger in Rugby! He 
is not so wise a man after all, this old 
Judge, thinks Tom as he listens to the 
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good Doctor’s quiet reply. And so it 
goes on, question and answer, thrust and 
parry, till the Doctor’s turn is over and 
back goes ‘Tom into the box to tell them 
how he was tossed in a blanket with a 
once-twice-thrice and away! and how 
the prapostors kept order in Hall with 
their canes; and a word or two about 
toco from the big fifth-form boys. He 
shows them all his knees, too, and more 
besides when the Court has been cleared; 
and in the end it is a hundred and fifty 
guineas for Squire Brown and a sad- 
looking Doctor pulling a big leather 
purse from his trousers pocket. 

The old Squire and Mr, Fox were in 
high spirits, you may imagine, as the 
coach »ore them homewards towards 
the Vale of the White Horse. But as for 
Tom, his heart was heavy, for all the 
excitement of this memorable day. 
Good, kind-hearted Tom! It grieved 
him that his revered Headmaster should 
be in trouble, and I am not ashamed to 
tell that he went down on his knees, 

815 
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there on top of the swaying coach, and 
prayed that no more lawsuits should 
come to vex the good Doctor. 

Alas! Tom. Your prayers are not to 
be answered. For what one father can 
do, another may do as well, and before 
many half-years have rolled away there 
will be fifty pounds for Harry East and 
twenty-five more at least for the name- 
less boy whom the Doctor himself is 
incautiously to box on the ear for trans- 
lating triste lupus “sorrowful wolf.” 
Aye, and many another lump sum, to 
boot, for sundry kicks, cuffs and pieces 
of toco administered, without adequate 
supervision, by fifth-form louts. 

Hardest to bear of all, I think, will 
be the claim that is to be lodged by 
a Mr. Flashman Senior, for psychotic 
disturbances suffered by his son when 
carried dead-drunk on a hurdle into the 
Doctor’s presence. 

Sorrowful indeed, gentle reader, is the 
wolf that the good Doctor will be found 
to have by the ear. 

















Eighty Years On By 


(With a bow to Mr. Frank Richards and a nod to “Astounding Science Fiction” ) 


The familiar stimulus activated 

the sensitive nerve-endings; a 

reaction passed swiftly along sen- 

sory nerve-trunks; in the motor 

cortex of a fat brain a conditioned 

reflex was initiated. Bunter was on the 
trail again! 

The Fat Owl of Satellite X12 
clambered eagerly along the com- 
munication-corridor of the ship, the 
weightlessness of space contrasting 
pleasantly with his usual load of 
fifteen stone or so. At the entrance to 
the control cockpit he paused and 
knocked on the gleaming panel of 
tellurium alloy. 

“Come in, fatty!” 

“ Hallo, hallo, hallo!” 

“The comeinfulness is terrific!" 

Bunter went in, 















































The Famous Five were to all intents 
and purposes immersed in their various 
duties. Harry Wharton was at the 
controls. Bob Cherry, his eye glued to 
the aperture of a sensitive radio- 
astroscope, was busy at navigation. 
Frank Nugent manned the ultra-short- 
wave radio sets. Hurree Jamset Ram 
Singh was analyzing an aeriolite. 

“T say, you fellows——’’ 

“Don’t bother!” 

“But I say-———” 

“Buzz off, old fat man!” 

“Really, Wharton a 

“Dry up!” 

Bunter did not dry up. Nor, for that 
matter, did he buzz off. Quite clearly 
he had heard on the thought-circuit of 
the intercom, that invaluable safety- 
device with which all interplanetary 
ships had been fitted since the Grey 

Friar had fallen into 
the sun as the result 
of a failure in the sound 
system, the magic 
monosyllable. If there 
was jam on the Grey 
Friar II, Bunter would 
find it. 

It was some years 
since Bunter had ended 
his connection with the 
Remove. After the most 
distinguished, and cer- 
tainly the longest, school 
career on record, he and 
the Five and all the 
rest of the Greyfriars 
men had had to leave 
when Greyfriars was 
disbanded as the result 
of the opening of a 
rotten comprehensive 
school in Friardale, to 
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which Sir Henry Quelch had been 
appointed as Head. They were, in any 
case, due for National Service, and 
as seventy-five years’ uninterrupted 
education had given them the most 
towering intellects of the age, the 
Government posted them en bloc to the 
interplanetary rocket service. 

Bunter had taken to his new sur- 
roundings like a very fat duck to water, 
but one thing worried him. Food! 
The only nourishment available to the 
space-crews was the thrice-daily quan- 
tum of energy-concentrate introduced 
subcutaneously. It was no problem to 
William George Bunter to obtain an 
extra injection now and then, but there 
were little luxuries for which he still 
pined in vain. Sardines! Cake! Toffee! 
(Preferably all together.) But above all 
other longings, Bunter had a longing 
for jam. 

And now it seemed that his ambition 
was to be realized. The fellows could 


deny it if they liked, but Bunter never 
made a mistake over things Tike that. 
The intercom had thought “Jam!” at 
him, and if he was not mistaken the 


frequencies were those of Frank Nugent. 
Nugent had jam aboard! 

Bunter’s mouth fairly watered at the 
idea! 

He floated out of reach of the Five 
with a touch on the trigger of his 
reactor. 

“I say, you fellows,” he said reproach- 
fully from a safe position near the 
observation-hatch at the top of the 
cockpit, “I do think you might listen 
to a chap when he wants to give some 
good advice. “Tisn’t as if I was inter- 
ested in nothing but jam, like some 
chaps I know.” 

Bob Cherry wearily completed the 
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integration of a complex function and 
laid his astroscope down. 

“All right, ass,”” he groaned, “tell us 
the worst.” 

“The attentionfulness is terrific,” 
said Hurree Jamset Ram Singh. 

“Well, 1 was just thinking——” 

“Ha ha ha!” 

“Don’t bring on a_ psychosomatic 
condition!” 

“ Beasts!” 
clenched teeth. 

But whatever it was that Bunter was 
thinking was doomed to be kept from 
them for a further period, for at that 
moment a relay clicked, a circuit closed, 
a vacuum tube took on an unaccustomed 
glow; alarm lights in the control panel 
burned with an angry red. 

“Crumbs!” 

“Yaroooooh!”’ 

“Oh scissors!” 

“Hold on, chaps!” exclaimed Harry 
Wharton. “It’s not as bad as all that, 
you know. We're just off course a bit, 
that’s all.” 

“The offcoursefulness is exiguous,” 
added Hurree Jamset Ram Singh. 

Bob Cherry was taking a sight through 
his radio-astroscope. 

“Hallo, hallo, hallo,” he exclaimed. 
“We're two point eight seconds wide of 
prescribed orbit. ‘That won't do.” 

“Any idea what's at the bottom of 
it?” Frank Nugent asked. 

“Well, a fellow doesn’t like to com- 
mit himself,” Bob Cherry said, “but I 
should say we've passed through the 
gravitational field of a decent-sized 
planetoid not on the chart.” 

“Corks!” 

“How serious is it, old chap?” 
Wharton asked steadily. 

“Can't say. Of course, if we could re- 
duce the mass of the ship by, say, about 
four hundred and fifty grammes, the re- 
sultant increase in angular velocity would 
bung us pretty well on course again.” 


said Bunter between 











“I say, that’s pretty bad!” Five 
pairs of eyes were glued to the control 
panel. As all of them knew, the Grey 
Friar IT was sealed against loss of 
pressure, and there was no more chance 
of reducing the mass of the ship than of 
working out the square root of minus 
one. 

Into this serious scene there fell the 
voice of William George Bunter. 

“I say, you 
fellows,” it said 
plaintively, “I’ve 
got an idea.” 

“Oh gosh!” 

“Disintegrate 
it!” 

“hi o..:. 0 uk 
honestly,” said the 
Owl, scrambling 
fatly down the 
transit-grips. 

“Might as well 
hear it,” said Harry 
Wharton grimly. 

“Any idea’s better 
than none.” 

“The  ideaful- 
ness had better be good, my esteemed 
fat man,” said Hurree Jamset Ram 
Singh automatically. 

“Well, listen,” said Bunter eagerly. 
“I know Nugent hasn’t got any jam 
aboard, because I’m sure he'd have 
told me if he had——-” 

“Ha ha ha!” 

“But if he had, and I was to eat a 
pound of it——” 

“A pound is four hundred and fifty- 
three point six grammes,” said Bob 
Cherry thoughtfully. 

“Well then, don’t you see, I should 
have reduced the mass of the ship by 
just the right amount and we should get 
on course again and I should be a hero, 
shouldn’t 1?” In his excitement Bunter 
pressed the trigger of his reactor with a 
chubby finger and went bumping about 


all over the cabin, but he was too 
immersed in his scheme to notice 
anything wrong. 

The Five regarded him with mock 
seriousness. 

“ Of course, if we had some jam 
“And if he could bring himself to cat 
it——” 

“And if Bob Cherry's maths are 
correct iy 

“Oh, they are!” 
said Bunter eagerly 
“I’ve checked 
them myself. I'm 
frightfully good at 
maths, everyone 
says so.” 

Behind the con- 
trol panel a relay 
clicked, a circuit 
was broken, a vacu- 
um tube faded to 
its normal leaden 
hue. Grey Friar I 
was on course 
again. 

Five pairs of 
lungs let out a 

relieved breath. The sixth pair of lungs 
in the cockpit belonged to Bunter, and 
all they could manage was a groan of 
disappointment. 

“What happened, you chaps?” asked 
Johnny Bull. 

“*"'T'wasn’t anything really,’ answered 
Wharton, “I shunted the power of the 
converters to the generators on the star- 
board side and built up a jolly old 
damper field to reduce the reaction in 
the space-drive, that’s all.” 

“I say, jolly clever!” 

“'Tophole!” 

“The holefulness is unquestionably 
top!” 

But among the general chorus of 
approval one voice was missing 
Bunter’s. 

“All I can say,” he moaned, “is that 
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it was a perfectly potty thing to do, 
Wharton.” 
“Potty?” gasped Wharton. 


” 


“Why, 
you frabjous ass 

“Yes, potty! Don’t you see, if you'd 
reduced the intensity too much the 
bally nuclei might have been slowed 
down until their velocity dropped below 
resonance, and then what would have 
happened? I ask you!” 

“Why, you fat fraud,” Bob Cherry 
burst out, “Wharton's jolly well saved 
all our lives!” 

“All the same,” insisted Bunter, “if 
you'd taken my advice and let me cat 
that jam 

“Ha ha ha!” 

“Jam!” exclaimed Frank Nugent. 
“Why, you owl, the only jam we had on 
board was when some cosmic rays were 
setting up severe static and jamming my 
radio sets!” 

“Oh scissors!” 
“If you ask me,” said Johnny Bull, 


advancing on the Fat Owl with a 
threatening touch on his reactor, ‘I vote 
we jolly well scrag him!” 

“So do If” 

“Me too!” 

“The scragfulness is essential!” 

Five muscular spacemen advanced on 
the cringing Bunter and for a while the 
usually strict discipline of the control 
compartment was lost in a free-for-all 
which only came to an end when some 
very unusual frequencies on the thought- 
circuit brought Captain Prout hurrying 
along from the commander’s cockpit. 


& & 


“A freak interference with the electricity 
supply in Culver Road, Sandown, on Sunday 
afternoon rendered a lamp standard ‘alive’ 
(much to the discomfort of a dog performing 
a natural function), and a nearby houscholder 
who was informed of the phenomenon, 
chalked a warning on the pavement pending 
official action.’’—J/sle of Wieht Chronicle 
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Survival Value 


HE finest words of the Lower Thirds 
Are wizard but do not last: 
Reformers dished, or almost, ‘“swished"’ 
While “‘spiffing’”’ has faded fast; 
And, more euphonic than “supersonic,” 
“Super’”’ itself is gone; 
So why do “Golly,” “Golly” and “Gosh,” 
“Golly” and “Gosh” go on? 


The older words, the bolder words, 
The words a bachelor risks, 

Because they are rude can still be viewed 
Through a curtain of #*aea« 

And I’ve just read that a clergyman said 
A thing one would not dream 

That people who say in a radio play 
“Golly” or “Gosh” blaspheme, 

So perhaps while they can still dismay 
Several clergymen 

We'll be hearing “Gully” and “Gosh,” 
“Golly” and “Gosh” again. 

PETER DICKINSON 
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Letters from Home 


To the Editor of The Temes 

IR,—I cannot understand your 
S correspondent’s argument. A 

parent who has sent his child 
to boarding-school at all must be 
presumed capable of emotional inde- 
pendence of that child. He therefore 
writes (a) to ease his conscience or (6) 
because he thinks it will please the child. 
In neither case can we expect anything 
likely to make good reading; and it is, 
I think, agreed that we do not get it. 

Yours etc. 
JoHN RosInson 

The Towers, Haywards Heath 


Sir,—Surely some of your corre- 
spondents have been rather unfair to 
parents? They are, in the majority of 
cases, going through a critical phase of 
their emotional development. Mothers 
in particular are ready to see in their 
children their only hope of holding on 
to their fathers and so maintaining a 
suitable financial dependence. Letters 


from home are a rationalization of such 
subconscious stresses, and should not 
be judged by the standards of emotional 


maturity. 
Yours etc. 
Perer Forrescut MiIncu 
Melsham Manor, Warwickshire 


Sir,—My mother writes jolly decent 
letters. 
Yours ete. 
R. S. Jones 
Plumley School, Painswick, Glos. 


Sir,—My parents’ letters follow a 
strictly observed pattern. (1) Inquiries 
after my health. These are purely 
rhetorical, as they would be informed 
immediately by the school authorities 
if anything were wrong with it. (2) 
The statement that my younger sister 


(who has certainly not been consulted) 
“sends her love,” followed by some 
account of her activities probably based 
in fact but marred by obvious em- 
bellishments. (3) Reports on the health 
of domestic animals. If one of these is 
not mentioned in two successive letters 
it may be presumed dead. (4) Sug- 
gested activities for next holidays. 
These are intended to be entertaining 
rather than contractual, and no reliance 
should be placed on specific perform- 
ance. (5) The escape or signing-off 
clause. This begins “Now I must go 
and—”’, and gives a reason for ending 
the letter at this point. The length of 
the explanation varies with the space 
left at the bottom of the sheet. ‘This is, 
in some ways, the most touching part of 
the letter. 

In short, sir, letters from home are 
written to be written and not to be 
read, and should be read, if at all, as 
such. 

Yours ete. 
Isaac MARDEN 
Sompton House, Sompton Regis, Dorset 


Sir,—Our mistake lies surely in 
expecting information in letters from 
home. They are meant, consciously or 
unconsciously, to indicate the con- 
tinuance of a relationship which will, in 
due course and suitably modified, be 
resumed. Any really significant in- 
formation about the home—deaths, 
murderous assaults, fires, etc.—will 
probably be obtainable from the daily 
press. Failing such information the 
home may be presumed to continue 
substantially unchanged, and _ letters 
from it may be disregarded, except in 
the limited sense suggested. 

Yours ete. 
R. O. Pucu 
The Crake School, Hawkesbury, Salop 


By P.M. 


HUBBARD 


Sir,—Unkke many of your cor- 
respondents, I enjoy letters from home. 
But one has to read between the lines 
and picture the scene—the domestic 
chores temporarily abandoned, the 
spectacles found after a search and 
thrust in front of middle-aged eyes, the 
agonized concentration to finish the task 
before the time for the Archers or 
Journey Into Space. Sympathetically 
read, these letters can convey much of 
the friendly squalor of home life, and 
can be a real refreshment in the rather 
arid efficiency imposed on us. What- 
ever their limitations, I for one would 
not be without them. 


Yours ete. 
WILLIAM SMITH 
Beacroft School, Hastings 


Sir,—My father is never very friendly 
with anyone. He is completely im- 
mersed in large public questions, and 
is rather inaccessible to all ordinary 
emotions. But he is always kind to me 
in his own way. He writes in his 
peculiar stiff hand, with the coat-of- 
arms on the envelope. His married 
life has not been a peaceful one, and 
the matter has ended in a separation by 
mutual consent, the Duchess taking up 
her residence in the South of France. 
She does not write. 

Yours ete, 
SALTIRI 
The Priory School, Mackleton, 
Hallamshire 


Sir,—-All fathers should have in- 
struction in child psychology and all 
mothers in spelling. All grandparents 


should have typewriters. 


Yours ete. 
Paut Hiscocks 


Wanting House, Cambridge 


End of SCHOOLBOY SECTION 
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A 


to Mr. T. S. E*i*t, O.M. 


OOD morning, all. Is this a good morning? 
Let us hope so and call it Saturday, January Ist, 
The time being, shall we say, 
Seven-fifty-one less twenty-two seconds, 
With a pinch of salt. 
A pinch of salt and two peppercorns — 
But more of that later, 


In the Scilliest Isles has risen an elation 

Quickly, I am glad to say, dying down 

As it always does, and must, 

This being in the order of things, and I having been invited 
to speak a few words 

Over the air, in the East wind 

That brings a shiver of pleasure to those 

Knowing salvation’s nip 

(Blue-nosed, should we not venture into eternity?) 

And fog patches and smog snatches: 

Bless our fogs 

Which make plain what might otherwise be obscure 

Like the residua of my Waste-Land 

Tallulah, allelujaht— 

Or that latest confidential chat off Shaftesbury Avenue 

Not so Wilde, but wanton 

In Whose way— 

Who, ha! Who, ha ha! 

Bless me, I am losing the thread of that argument. 


The depression will creep up from Chelsea Embankment 
‘To 24 Russell Square, and remain seated 
Except for a break at 


Time is getting on, getting on and The Times 
No better. ‘To-day 
We are reminded that the Big Four 
Touring the West Indies are meeting on all sides 
With warm receptions, bottles and knives, 
Flour, lights, tripe 
But see that it be tender 
Four police messages, 15 gale warnings, 3 stray dogs, and an 
umbrella. 

Do not crowd in under that umbrella. 
It is going to rain 
Blessings. Drip, 

Drip, 

Drip, 

And Skybatter, commissioners of oaths 
Of 13a Amen Close, E.C., 
Have a case to dispute 
To prize open and drain to the dregs: 
Our case, yours and mine 


A sad state of affairs, affairs better left unstated. 
But the Reckoning is good. 


Tripe is good on occasion, and necessary 

But see to it that it be properly tender 

And the collar neither overdone nor undone, 

Simmered and bleached. 

(Time is getting on, 

That must be our Criterion: 

Must, do I say? Is not what was, 

And will not be what always has been, 

And must not inevitably, what cannot, be 

With the white of an egg to clarify?) 

Bring gently to the boil. 

Do I speak of boils? 

Should I not speak of them? 

With frogs, they are well deserved, if misunderstood. 

A trough of low policies brings them. They wrangle and 
shriek. 

Listeners in affliction, 

Let me put it to you that baring the neck 

(In certain contingencies, with the collar reversed) 

To soap and water may— 

Cleanliness is 

We are— 

You who- 

Hrm! 

Do not, ever so slightly, squeeze. 

Treat it as you would a passage from Pervigilium Veneris 

(And chaps and tongue should be tender too) 

Soaking in a dilution of one part petrol, one amytol bytol, 
and one gin. 

Yours is a gin? 

Mine, with a dash of regrets, is. 

God’s is a gin to trap sinners. 


Oh Faber, Faber, on a windy afternoon 

I have heard the rats sing and the organ whimper and the 
sales rise 

And considered that things, while all for the worst, weren't 
bad, 

And put my hat on 

And set my foot, and sprung my cane, upon the pavement. 


The time (I am bound to point out) is 8.15, the poised moment 
Between inner man and overcoat, over— 

L’heure des petits déjeuners 

Perdus, as they say: 

You take the low way, and I'll take the high. 


Tom o’ Boston, poor Tom, Great Tom is 


Tom on the tiles. G. W. STONIER 
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Ten Good Men and Two Good Women 


The judge concluded his summing-up, 
and the jury retired at 3.22... 


. ELL, ladies and gentlemen, 
\ \ I’ve never been the chair- 
man of a jury before. But 
it doesn’t look as if this case is as 
difficult as the judge made out. To my 
mind there's little doubt of the verdict.” 
“IT wonder what it’s cost. Three 
days. Two top-notch Q.C.s. Say a 
thou. apiece per diem. Six thousand 
quid in all.” 

“More like twelve to fifteen, if you 
ask me. Sir Portleigh doesn’t work for 
chicken-feed—not for a big corporation 
anyway.” 

“Oh, that awful Sir Portleigh! What 
an uncouth creature. Pulling all those 
faces at us, and bullying that poor man. 
My vote’s certainly going against Sir 
Portleigh.” 

“I’m sorry for his poor wife, though 
he might be all right in a big house. 
He’s a bit loud for one room.” 

“Ladies, please! We're supposed to 
be considering the evidence.” 

“All I’ve been considering to-day is 
how to keep awake. A_ regimental 
reunion last night. I ask you, was I in 
shape for legal technicalities?” 

“T do think, while the case was on... 
I think you might... I mean it’s 
serious,” 

“T was called up as a juror, not as an 
angel.” 

“Order, gentlemen! Let's stick to the 
evidence. Are we agreed on ‘guilty’?” 

“With due respect, Mr. Chairman, 
may I observe...” 

“Oh, but won't it look as if we haven't 
considered the case properly if we 
decide so quickly?” 

“We ought to have a little think first, 
Mr. Chairman. The judge did say it 
was a case of peculiar difficulty and 
complexity.” 

“ Besides, if we hang on for another 
quarter of an hour we can collect 
an extra ten bob in exes.” 

“Exes! A pound a day! 
here’s cost me fifty quid for the three 
days, if it’s cost me a penny.” 

“It’s been rather fun for little me.’ 

“Oh, what a dreary business! All 
I could do was to close my eyes and 
think beautiful thoughts.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, 
Who’s for ‘guilty’?” 


, 


please! 


Being stuck. 


By RICHARD BENNETT 

“With due respect, Mr. Chairman, 
no one can be. This is a civil action, 
We must find for the plaintiff or the 
defendants.” 

“T meant the plaintiff. i ‘ind him 
guilty. Though it goes against the 
grain.” 

“T can see your difficulty, Mr. Chair- 
man. Sir Portleigh certainly made 
suing a corporation sound like a crime.” 

“He'd be all right as a music-hall 
turn after a dinner and a few drinks. 
He’s too much to take cold sober.” 





























“How would the plaintiff, or what- 
ever our bloke’s called, pay for this 
caper if he lost? The defendants 
wouldn't feel it at all.” 

“Except, of course, damage to their 
good name, which stinks anyway.” 

“Look here, old boy, you're not 
being the experienced men and women 
of the world, who could discount 
all personal feelings, like the judge 
said.” 

“The judge sounded all right, but 
he didn’t get that complexion from 
drinking barley water.” 

“He was 


sweet. So quiet and 





























“It'll be the first time we've missed ‘What's my Line?’ since the night poor 
Rover died.” 
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courteous, And I felt that he was 
telling us, as far as the silly rules allow, 
to do Sir Portleigh in the eye.” 

“Personaliy, I thought he went as far 
as he dared to say exactly the opposite.” 

“Sir Bilbo certainly put up a pretty 
poor show for our man at the end. I was 
disappointed in him.” 

“It seems to little me that losing 
barristers ought to pay for everything. 
It would only be fair. It’s their fault.” 

“Sir Bilbo Bestweather. How do 
barristers get these odd names? Did 
Mr. and Mrs. Bestweather say ‘Let’s 
call the boy Bilbo and make a barrister 
of him’? He could hardly be anything 
else with that moniker.” 

“Why not a meteorologist? I know a 
firm of demolition contractors called 
Reckitt and Floggett.”’ 

“Gentlemen, we're straying from the 

Let's take a vote. For the 
I mean the plaintiff. Fight?” 


evidence, 
accused 


GROCER. | 









































“Speaking for our man, the plaintiff, 
I'd like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
needn’t bother with all this guff about 
legal complexity and what have you. 
We've got to judge according to the 
facts, and two facts stand out clearly. 
Our man, the plaintiff, has shown 
himself to be a pretty decent sort. And 
those directors were as mean and shifty 
a bunch of so and sos as I’ve seen.”’ 

“They can’t help looking like that. 
You should feel sorry for them. It's an 
occupational disease,” 

“Look, old boy, if you’re not feeling 
too good, why don’t you pipe down?” 

“I think we can keep personalities 
out of the discussion, gentlemen. Let’s 
stick to the facts.”’ 

“Hear! Hear! And I say he wouldn’t 
have taken this action against a big 
corporation unless he knew he had a 
just case.” 

“We can’t let our man down just 
because his counsel has.”’ 

“That’s a fact. I’m sure the judge 
said something of the sort.” 

“Of course he did. I know he meant 
us to help that poor brave man and his 
plucky little wife.” 

“But we all want to help him, Mr. 
Chairman. Only, as I see it, the best 
thing is for him to lose and get the 
agony over quickly, What our friend 
calls the legal guff will obviously give 
the defendants a loophole for appeal. 
And they'll certainly appeal; and appeal 
again if necessary. It’ll take years, and 
our man will be left without enough 
money to take himself to a private 
mental home. He'll end up as a State 
paranoiac.” 

“Well, 


seems that 


ladies and gentlemen, it 
we are substantially in 


tes - 
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agreement after all. We all want to 
help the accused.” 

“The plaintiff, please, Mr. Chairman. 
But what our friend has just said alters 
the complexion of the case. It hadn't 
occurred to me that our man could 
gain by losing. Yet putting myself in 
his place...” 

“Going to law’s a 
He’ll be well out of it.” 

“The law's the law, like the judge 
said.” 

“So we're all agreed on finding for 
the defendants, ladies and gentlemen? 
What about you, madam?” 

“I hate te vote for Sir Portleigh, but 
if it'll stop him making any more money 
out of this case I'll do it.” 

“T’ll let the judge know we're ready. 
I think I can speak for all of us, ladies 
and gentlemen, when I say that this has 
been a most impressive experience. 
This case has certainly shown that big 
shots can’t push people around as they 
please in this country and not be called 
to account for it.” 


mug’s game. 


SB & 


Engels, Art Thou Sleeping 
There Below? 


Karl Marx has been reinterred in 
Highgate cemetery to allow room 
for a fitting memorial. 


wr might the poor old boy 
have said 

When they raised him from the dead 

And gave him for all the world to see 


A new plot among the bourgeoisie! 


L.B. 
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Books of the Year By RG. 


Mr. CLEMENT ATTLEE 
MONG the books of 1954, I have 
A read the concluding volume of 
the Prime Minister’s history of 
the Second World War from cover to 
cover. I found it very interesting. I 
was a party to many of the discussions 
he mentions and it is very interesting to 
learn what transpired on occasions 
when I was not present. It is a finely 
written book and should be a reminder 
to us all of the days when we faced 
alone the dangers that threatened us. 
I cordially recommend it to all who, 
like me, enjoy an interesting book. 


Sir Winston CHURCHILL 

«Amid the cares and stirs of the past 
year there has been but little time to 
devote to the study of literature whether 
of the present or the past. Among the 
five or six hundred volumes that were 
all I was able to peruse with the 
attention that is the right of all books 
deserving to be read at all I must single 
out the autobiographical volume of Mr. 
Attlee, who was by my side and played 
a stalwart part in. the grim and un- 
settling days when we stood alone. 
Modestly it recounts the great events 
amid which so much of his life has been 
passed, and traces the various strands 
of experience that were woven into the 
sound homespun that we know and 
esteem. I was also much engaged and, 
I may say, tickled by Mr. P. G. Wode- 
house’s and Mr. Guy Bolton’s Bring 
on the Girls. 1 have often thought that 
there is a resemblance between the 
planning and presentation of a musical 
entertainment of the spectacular kind 
and the mounting and launching of a 
campaign. All must be foreseen, all 
prepared. ‘The theatrical impresario 
must win complete and lasting victory 
or go down in shame and ruin. So is it 
with the Captain. I hope that I may be 
spared to try my hand some day at such 
a challenging venture. | also was much 
rewarded by Mr. Aldous Huxley’s The 
Doors of Perception, and have set up a 
small Cabinet Committee to study 
whether we might not profit much from 
the introduction of mescalin into our 
British Mode of Life. 


Mr. Herspert Morrison 
The book I read most carefully during 


1954 was my own study entitled 
Government and Parliament. Whenever 
a reviewer seemed to be a trifle hard on 
me I turned back to my words to see 
whether his criticisms were well founded 
or no. I also examined it carefully from 
the point of view of seeking improve- 
ments in thought or expression that 
might be incorporated in a second 
edition and thus render it of even greater 
assistance to students of political affairs 
both British and foreign. 


Mr. Giyn DANieL 
One of the greatest problems for a 
man whose career has followed the same 
basic pattern as mine is that of adjust- 
ment. I found Noél Coward's Future 
Indefinite a fascinating account of the 
endless adaptation that is necessary for 
a star of the entertainment world even 
after he has established his position. It 
made me think clearly about whether | 
was wrong or right to publish my first 
detective story under a pseudonym and 
my second under my own name. It is 
on attention to details such as these that 
establishing a pattern, whether of a 

culture or a career, depends. 


Mr. Davip Nixon 

I always like to mix my bed-books, so 
1 combined The Compleat Practical 
Joker and The Truth 
About Dartmoor, They 
both might come in 
useful, mightn’t they? 
Oh yes, I also raced 
through the Aga Khan’s 
Memoirs. I should call 
his line a curved one. 


Mr. ANEURIN Bevan 

No Welshman wh» 
has crossed minds with 
Lord Beaverbrook can 
fail to have been en- 
thralled by Mr. Frank 
Owen’s Tempestuous 
Journey, an account of 
the rise of one of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s closest 
associates, his differ- 
ences with him, and 
his fall. It is pitiable 





to sec the contrast 
between the dragon- 
slayer of 1910, wielding 
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his Budget like a sword, and the 
man who allowed the economy of 
Britain to fall into the clerkly hands 
of Sir Robert Horne. Lloyd George's 
entrance upon the political stage was 
superb, but he slunk from the 
tabernacles of power like his 
epigone. 


own 


Dr. F. R. Leavis 

One read Ten Novels and Their 
Authors, by W. Somerset Maugham, 
because to know what appeals to a mass 
readership is one of the things a valid 
critic ought to know. Mr. Maugham 
belongs to the history of publicity 
rather than of fiction, which makes him 
so sure a guide to the assumption 
patterns of the library subscriber. | 
think any adult who reads seriously 
should read this book if he can impose 
an organization upon his responses 
enough to. 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAI 

UNION or JURORS 

I much enjoyed The Image and the 
Search, The Philanderer and September 
in Quinze. 1 thought they gave a very 
true picture of life as it is known to me, 
and had high literary qualities. 1 look 
forward hopefully to finding more works 
as enjoyable as these. 


THe 





The Five Godfathers By 


EAR AUNTIE MAY,—-About 
ID that christening. The baby’s 

father, Don Onofre Tur y Tur, 
was a lawyer; but that doesn’t mean 
much here in Majorca. Only a few 
lawyers have offices and clerks and 
things. The rest take law degrees 
because their fathers want to make 
gentlemen of them that way; though 
there isn’t enough law work to go 
around among them all. And once they 
become gentlemen they are ashamed to 
sei melons in the market, or plough 
olive terraces with a mule-plough; so 
most of them waste their time in cafés, 
or make love to foreign lady-tourists 
who look lonely. 

Onofre’s father, Don had 
earned a capital living selling ice-cream 
outside the boys’ colleges in the summer 
and doughnuts in the winter. After- 
wards he bought a dance-house called 


Isidoro, 
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“The Blue Parrot” and a souvenir shop 
called “ Pensées de Majorque,” and thus 
became immensely rich, like Charles 
Augustus Fortescue in the Cautionary 
Tales. But Onofre fell in love with 
Marujita, one of the taxi-girls at “The 
Blue Parrot” and secretly married her. 
(The taxi-girls’ job is to dance with the 
customers and make them buy gallons 
of expensive drink, and then sit in 
corners and cuddle them all night.) Don 
Isidoro was furious when he found out; 
he banished Onofre to Binijiny with an 
allowance of a hundred pesetas a day, 
telling him never to show his face in 
Palma again. 

Of course, everyone at Binijiny knew 
the story; and the mayor’s wife and the 
secretary's wife were awfully catty to 
Marujita. But Onofre said she mustn't 
pay any attention to these low people. 
He managed to be quite happy himself: 
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GRAVES 


he hada motor-bicycle, and an apparatus 
for spearing fish under water, and a gun 
for shooting rabbits, and a quail for 
decoying quail, and a net for netting 
thrushes. He also used to play poker 
every day with two American abstract 
painters and one real New Zealand 
painter. Marujita may have been a bit 
lonely, but she loved having a home of 
her own, after being a taxi-girl, and a 
hundred day seemed like 
riches. 

One day the rumour went round that 
Marujita was “embarrassed and soon 
going to give light,” meaning she 
expected a baby, and presently Onofre 
asked mother to arrange things with the 
midwife, a kind woman from Madrid 
who thinks Binijiny very rustic. So 
mother did. Maerujita couldn’t manage 
the housework towards the end, but the 
neighbours pretended to be too terribly 


pesetas a 


ue 
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busy to look in and we live on the other 
side of the valley. So, because a Spanish 
man doesn’t help in the house, especially 
if he’s a gentleman like Onofre, 
Marujita cabled for her younger sister 
Sita. Don Isidoro had dismissed Sita 
from “The Blue Parrot,” where she was 
dancing too, for fear the men customers 
found out that she was his relative; he 
gave her a day’s notice and her boat 
fare, third-class, to Valencia. Wasn't 
that mean? Well, Sita turned up in 
Binijiny a month before the baby was 
expected, and though she seemed 
scared of mother and us at first, as 
though we'd certainly be unkind to 
her, we liked her awfully, The two 
sisters were always crying over 
each other and kissing, and saying 
rosaries; and Sita knitted vests and 
socks all day. 

Anyhow, the baby got safely born, 
and because it was a boy Onofre simply 
had to call it after the grandfather; 
that’s a rule here, just as the second son 
has to be called after the other grand- 
father. Sita was splendid, She helped 
the midwife with Marujita, and didn’t 
scream or run in circles like the 


Binijiny women do; but she made the 
baby feel at home, and washed it and 


changed it and sang it lovely Flamenco 
songs. She also cooked the meals and 
did all the other housework. Onofre 
had told her on the first day: “‘Sister- 
in-law, you’re 2 very good girl; you 
shall be godmuther.”” When the New 
Zealand painter was asked to be god- 
father he answered “Look here, I’m 
a Protestant.”” But Onofre said “No 
matter, it’s all the same. Priests are 
priests everywhere.” 

Of course, Onofre had announced the 
birth to the grandparents, first with a 
respectful telegram, and then with a 
flowery letter, enclosing an invitation 
card to the christening. He never 
expected to get any answer; it was just 
to keep his allowance safe. 

Well, on the day of the christening, 
Sita put on her Sunday dress and wiped 
off her make-up and arranged the drinks 
and cakes and biscuits and tapas for the 
baptismal party in the sitting-room. 
Then she wrapped the baby like a 
mummy in four or five thick shawls and 
Dofia Isabel accompanied her to the 
church because she had never been a 
godmother before. Marujita wasn’t well 
enough to go and stayed in bed. 
Onofre had sent out a whole packet 











“The Earl and Countess of Kilkenny, and please—no laughing.” 


of invitations to the christening, but 
nobody else came at all except mother 
and father and me and Richard, and the 
two American abstract painters and the 
New Zealaad real painter. 

The priest was waiting at the church 
door but the acolytes hadn’t arrived. 
We waited about for nearly an hour 
talking and joking, while the baby slept. 
At last the priest said he had other 
business to do and he must start without 
the acolytes, and perhaps Onofre would 
condescend to assist? So he did, to save 
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time. Sita already had the lighted candle 
in her hand, which every godmother 
carries, when a large, splendid car drew 
up in the Plaza, and Don Isidoro and 
Dofia Tecla entered. Onofre turned 
pale, and the beastly old man said at 
once: “J am godfather here and no one 
else, understand, Onofre? What's more, 
this immodest woman is not going to be 
godmother by my side. Unless she goes 
away I'll cut off your allowance and the 
child will starve.” Onofre turned pales 
still, but Sita kept calm. She said to the 





priest: “Father, I renounce my rights. 
Nobody will ever say that I prejudiced 
the good fortune of this precious infant.” 
Then she handed the candle to Dofia 
Isabel and went home to tell Marujita. 
The New Zealand painter also gave up, 
of course, so the priest started; but as 
soon as he turned his back and bowed to 
the altar Dofia Tecla seized the baby 
from Dofia Isabel, and said “J am 
godmother here, woman, and no one 
else, understand?” 

But Dofia Isabel hung on to the 
candle, and told the grandparents in a 
loud whisper that Sita was worth forty 
basketfuls of canaille like them. Dofia 
Tecla screeched back at her, cackling 
like an old hen, which made the priest 
lose his place in the book and start 
reading prayers for missionaries in 
foreign parts. He had just found out his 
mistake and said ‘‘Caramba, what a 
folly!”” when in ran the acolytes with- 
out their surplices and laughing fit to 
burst. The manager of the hotel had 
sent them to fetch Dojia Isabel at once, 
because two Belgian ladies insisted on 
sunbathing naked by the fishermen’s 
huts, and if the Guardias caught them 
he'd be fined two hundred and fifty 


pesetas for each woman, because they 
were guests in his hotel, and that is the 
law. Dofia Isabel asked “Why me?” 
And they answered “ Because you are 


accustomed to deal with undressed 


“It's my nephew, str 


women.” So Dofia Isabel said 
“Patience, in a moment!” 

The priest took the baby and put the 
usual salt in its mouth to drive out the 
Devil, but for some reason or other it 
didn’t cry. Perhaps it liked the taste. 
So Don Isidoro said ‘Put in more, 
man; the Devil’s still inside!” and 
Dofia Tecla reached forward under the 
shawls and pinched the poor little baby 
on purpose to make it yell. Onofre 
noticed that and said in a loud voice 
“Mother, you may insult my sister-in- 
law, and the certificated midwife of this 
village; these are women’s affairs in 
which I don’t meddle. But you will not 
pinch my son’s bottom.” 

The priest hurriedly made the sign of 
the cross on the baby’s forehead, and 
called it Onofre, by mistake for Isidoro. 
Then Onofre took it from him and gave 
it to moiner, who hurried it out of 
church before worse could happen. 
Dofia Isabel went with her, still holding 
the candle. 

Naturally Don Isidoro disowned 
Onofre, and Dofia Tecla slapped his 
face before they stamped out of the 
church and drove off in their large 
splendid car. The rest of us trailed 
along to the baptismal party. Onofre 
did his best to be cheerful, and said 
“Come along, friends, and help me 
drink up the brandy, because to-morrow 
we're all beggars.” 


he’s started knitting back at me.” 
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Sita was there when we arrived, 
rocking the baby and looking very 
pretty and pale without her make-up. 
Everyone began at once to driak and 
dance. Our family went away early 
because Richard had eaten too much 
cake and drunk half a glass of anis; but 
presently another guest invited himself 
in, an officer of the Spanish Blue 
Division whom the Russians had just 
let out of prison after fourteen years. 
He had no friends left and wanted to 
celebrate his return. Dojfia Isabel also 
came. She had frightened the-Belgian 
women into putting on their clothes 
and then gone back to the church, where 
she found that Dofta Tecla hadn't 
signed the register as the baby’s god- 
mother. So she signed it herself; 
because, after all, she’d held the candle. 
And the name would be Onofre, she said, 
not Isidoro, and that was God’s will. 

Just before midnight Onofre beat his 
head with his fist and shouted “I had 
almost forgotten; my beast of a father 
did not sign the book either. Quick, 
gentlemen, to the Rectory, before the 
clock strikes twelve and the day becomes 
extinct!”’ So the Blue Division prisoner 
and the two abstract painters, and the 
real one, all trooped up to the Rectory, 
very intoxicatedly, and insisted on 
signing the register as little Onofre’s 
joint godfathers. The priest had to let 
them to avoid a scandal. 

And guess what? In April they're 
all going to the Seville Fair at the 
invitation of Sita’s new novio, who's a 
Chilean millionaire called Don Jacinto; 
I have met him. Don Jacinto is also 
lending Onofre and Marujita five 
million pesetas to start a much more 
luxurious Palma dance-house than ‘‘ The 
Blue Parrot.” He says “That will 
teach Don Isidoro not to insult poor 
beautiful dancing-girls who are positively 
saints!” It’s going to be called “Los 
Cinco Padrinos,””’ which means “The 
Five Godfathers,” because Don Jacinto 
has added his name to the list too, for 
solidarity. 

All the same, I can’t say I trust him, 
somehow, and Marujita doesn’t either; 
but we hope for the best. 

Lots of love, 
MArGaret. 

& & 

H-Line 

“Would friends or married couple share 
modern flat lady (British) 7gns. per week 
inclusive ?”’—The Times 
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The Ruthless Pencil 
Political and Personal Satires, 1828 

1832. M. Dorothy George. British 

Museum, £6 15s. 

HIS is the ninth volume of the 

British Museum’s catalogue of 

prints directed to the subjects of 
political and personal satire. Begun 
some eighty-five years ago, this series 
now stretches from the earliest times to 
1832. For those with a taste for such 
things the summaries of the pictures 
make fascinating reading. The volume 
is splendidly produced. Mrs. George 
shows the most extraordinary knowledge 
and erudition in her explanatory para- 
graphs, which describe the scenes 
depicted not only in the fullest detail 
but. with considerable quiet humour. 
Her long introduction to the book is 
also admirable. 

Although nothing can be more 
misleading than to divide history into 
arbitrary sections of time, the years 
covered here can well be regarded as the 
end of a period. All the violence and 
savagery of the eighteenth century is 
still present, now expressing itself 
through the enormously increased 
vehicles of printing and distribution. 
But already, here and there, are signs 
of a new, milder, more unctuous 
spirit; but they are few in number. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck 
by the extraordinary squeamishness of a 
modern audience compared with the 
past. Then, the fact that a man had 
become a public figure meant that he 
had put himself in a position to be 
publicly criticized. If he were not 
prepared for that, the sooner he returned 
to private life the better. There was 
little or none of the approach that grew 
up later to the general effect that the 
politician was the best of good fellows, 
who was merely where he was for 
purely altruistic motives. Politicians 
were regarded in those days, rightly or 
wrongly, as seekers after power who 
paid the price of their laurels in ruthless 
caricature and cartoon. 

William Heath is one of the important 
urtists of this period. He signed his 





work with a little figure of Paul Pry, a 
character in a contemporary play, plump, 
ina top hat, carryinganumbrella. Heath 
had various imitators. In him we see 
the last of the Gillray tradition. Then 
there is John Doyle (“HB,” brother 
of Richard Doyle, the Punch artist, 
and grandfather of the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes) who really founded 
the new manner “entirely free from 
whatever could offend the most scrupu- 
lous, or wound the most susceptible.” 

These political prints were sold for 
framing in gentlemen’s libraries. They 


prepared the way for the newspaper 
cartoon. By this period George Cruik- 
shank had become primarily an illus- 
trator, with his brother,’ Robert, both 
of them only occasionally returning to 


public affairs. In 1831, for example, 
the latter designed a large silk hand- 
kerchief, The Glorious Reform in Par- 
Kiament, which was much praised by 
The Times. 

Mrs. George remarks of Doyle, with 
great perception, that he was “ without 
that streak of Radicalism proper to 
political caricaturists of the right as of 
the /eft.” That is surely the crux of the 
matter. Kid gloves are out of place in 
cartoons, and, in the last resort, the 
caricaturist is an artist to whom his 
own side is as funny—though perhaps 
not so detestable—as his opponents’. 

One of the great features of this 
collection is the spate of virulent attacks 
on the Duke of Wellington. To the 
Whig polemicists he was “the Waterloo- 
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man”—as if Waterloo had been some 
disgraceful incident. When he was 
thrown from his horse at a review in 
Hyde Park (he was then sixty) a coloured 
engraving was produced of this incident, 
showing him falling, in white trousers, 
into a patch of cow dung; with a 
punning caption. In rather the same 
manner Lord Anglesey, who had lost 
a leg in his country’s service at Waterloo, 
is drawn carrying a leg over his shoulder, 
while the caption makes reference to 
hopping. 

Altogether the collection provides 
an enthralling picture of its epoch; the 
fashions; the prejudices; the changes. 
For example, when William IV came 
to the throne his most serious interest 
was to simplify the incredibly elaborate 
military uniforms that had developed 
under George IV, and to give orders 
that only the Household Cavalry and 
Hussars were allowed to wear the 
moustache. From his accession seems 
to date that bluff, hearty, popular 
sailor-figure so beloved of Victorian 
times, sometimes contrasted with the 
dandified, supercilious soldier. An 
excellent volume; although, by the way, 
the attribution of an earldom to Lord 
Kinross (p. xxi.) is still, at the moment 
of writing, premature. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Pillar of Respectability 
—_ Siddons. Yvonne ffrench. Verschoyle, 

1/- 

Mrs. Siddons, says Miss ffrench 
making a good point—should have been 
a pillar of Victorian England. Her sense 
of propriety “was such that it even 
hampered her acting; Cleopatra, for 
instance, defeated her. Her majesty and 
solemnity were Victorian, so was the 
incredible sentimentality which drove 
her, dressed as Britz . ‘a, to celebrate 
one of the King’s incessant recoveries 
by reciting an ode to the members of 
Brooks's, and so also was the solidity of 
character which made it possible for her 
to become Gur greatest tragic actress in 
spite of wretched health, a hopeless 
husband, and a long string of children. 

This book, revised from an edition 
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destroyed in the blitz, is a valuable 
account of her life, and although less 
successful with her art, ives a vivid idea 
of her extraordinary powers, even when 
she appeared, as_too often she did, 
in rubbish. Unfortunately Miss ffrench 
can be as sententious as her subject—a 
corpse becomes “cold remains "—where 
irony is sadly needed. As an index is too. 
E. O. D. K. 


From the Danube to the Yalu. General 

Mark Clark. Harrap, 21;- 

General Mark Clark is a forthright, 
honest, competent and brave soldier who 
makes no pretence to literary races. 
Experience in Austria and Korea has, 
he believes, taught him that the Com- 
munists respect only force. When they 
attacked in Korea, the United Nations 
did right to resist them. But it was 
essential that in this first armed conflict 
between Communism and the free world, 
the free world should carry its battle 
through to victory. For political reasons 
it did not do so. As a result, the chances 
of aveiding a larger conflict have been 
lessened and even eventual victory in 
such a conflict is far from certain. ‘That 
is what General Clark thinks. As he 
says, it has got to be proved whether he 
is wrong. 

The account of the extraordinary 
behaviour of the Communist prisoners of 
war and the kidnapping of General Dodd 
is particularly well worth reading. ‘The 
narrative would be better for a few less 
lists of names and a few more arguments. 

Cc. H. 


Jump for Joy. Pat Smythe. Cassell, 12/6 

Pat Smythe and her horses Tosca and 
Prince Hal became television stars by 
their victories at Harringay this October. 
They have, in fact, jumped brilliantly all 
over Europe and America. Concentrating 
on her struggles rather than on her 
successes, the author tells a tale which 
will arouse the admiration not only of 
those who have watched this famous 
rider but of anybody who respects 
courage and endurance. Her mother’s 
faith enabled her to surmount family 
tragedies and financial difficulties which 
would have daunted most people, and her 
own sense of the ridiculous has also 
stood her in good stead. 

Whether taking her horses across 
snow-covered Europe in a goods train, 
sustained only by red wine and a large 
cheese (she had no time to buy bread at 
the station buffet), or administering 
morphia to a demented horse in a trans- 
atlantic aeroplane, or changing for a tall 
in her horse-box, Pat Smythe remains 
indomitable. G. T. 


Max Horton and the Western Ap- 
proaches. Rear-Admiral W. 5S. Chalmers. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 16) - 

The title of this book is a misnomer 
and should have been “ Max Horton of 
the Western Approaches.”’ As it is, the 
title implies that the book is concerned 


only with the achievements of Admiral 
Horton as the Commander of Western 
Approaches, whereas Admiral Chalmers 
has written an excellent biography of 
Admiral Horton who is perhaps best 
known for his association with Western 
Approaches but who also rendered 
magnificent service in submarines. He 
was a prominent member of the pioneers 
of submarines, and his technical know- 
ledge coupled with his exceptional 
qualities of discipline sct a high example 
which has always characterized this 
branch of the service. Max Horton was 
a hard taskmaster. while his uncanny 
powers of intuition often placed him that 
necessary one jump ahead of the enemy. 
Fully convinced of the necessity for close 
co-operation between the R.A.F. and 
Royal Navy, he advocated the dovetailing 
of long-range aircraft with escort groups 
during the battle of the Atlantic, which 
largely contributed to the turn of the tide 
of the war in our favour. This biography 
of a man not popular but certainly 
human, efficient but not intolerable, is 
very readable for anyone with the 
slightest interest in the Navy. A. Vv. 

Return to Laughter. Elenore Smith 

Bowen. Gollancz, 16'- 

Another anthropologist gone fiekl- 
working among the Africans! Yes, but 
this time with a difference. Miss Bowen 
is not bounded by her card-indexes and 
culture-patterns. She has an eye, a heart. 
Not only did she learn the language 
and make friends: she entered a new 
life to experience its intoxications and 
disintoxications. 

The West African tribe is not specified, 
but we get to know very well its habits 
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and ceremonies, its notabilitics, its 
friendly laughter. Into this seemingly 
placid existence walks Miss Bowen like 
a fresh character in an Austen novel. 
It must go on so. But then comes the 
change. The simple and in many ways 
sage Negro calls up his demons. A 
woman dies—killed by witchcraft, and 
the witches are the nearest male relatives 
They come as owls, eerily in the night 
Nothing will shake off this obsession, 
and there succeeds a worse terror—smuall - 
pox. Miss Bowen helped, fled, came 
back. She gives us everything, revulsions 
as well as attachments, and transcends her 
job: in knowing others she knows herself. 
G. W. 8. 


The Candle aud the Light. Hilda Vaughan 

Macmillan, 12/- 

The heroine of Miss Hilda Vaughan's 
new novel, Grace Felin, part spirit, part 
child, extraerdinarily beautiful, un- 
happily married to a man seemingly cold 
and indifferent, has a highly emotional 
love affair with a novelist, a chance visitor 
to her narrow, gossipy little Welsh town. 
Abandoned by her lover, she tries to 
escape into literature, but before her 
novel is published is persuaded by her 
husband's family to withdraw it. Living 
in a dream of lost love, she finds when her 
husband dies that he had adored her all 
the time. Indeed, every male in the book 
secretly worships her: she is for them the 
romantic ideal. In old age, in a wood at 
twilight, she comes again on the novelist, 
again Visiting the town by chance, and 
as they talk, scarcely recognizing one 
another, she realizes how little worthy 
of her love he has been. 

Miss Vaughan is a forceful novelist 
in her genre, and when she can escape a 
while from her starry heroine she can 
draw some fine, full-bodied Welsh 
characters. Amos Rhys, eccentric, 
passionate, cloquent editor of the local 
paper, is a triumph of portraiture beside 
whom Grace is no more than the ghost 


of the old-time romantic heroine. 
O.M, 


To Heaven with the Devil. Harold Elvin 

Peter Nevill, 12/6 

This peculiar novel will appeal to 
collectors of oddities; but its urgency of 
invention and occasional brilliance of 
imagery induce @ puzzled respect. I was 
quite enthralled by the adventures of the 
architectural student and his girl-sadist. 
She is “as flaccid as a slug, as milky as 
Arabian silk,”’ while he is “a cyclist, a 
lover of football and plays the mouth- 
organ as he bounces through life followed 
by his faithful hound, Whisky, the 
twinkliest quadruped alive.”’ ‘here is a 
wonderful description of an architectural 
examination in South London, and a 
good deal about concentration camps, 
the adoption of unwanted children in 
Finland, soccer and similar subjects. 

Further descriptive felicities include 
an account of the heroine twirling her 
hair “ gently here and there as if she had 





some fairy lice.”” She is “as sleck as a 
Paris-bedecked python” and her touch 
is “more suede than leopards.” As the 
writer so truly says, “ We doubt whether 
there has ever been any single thing 
between this heaven and earth truly 
quite as potent as the voluptuousness of 
this our Kari.” R. G. G. P. 


AT THE CIRCUS 


ras rk Bertram Miits Circus 
wine (OLYMPIA) 

TOTAL stranger foolish enough to 

try bareback conclusions with a 

mule that knows its business seems 
to me almost the perfect formula for 
comedy. Violence, indignity, the vain 
hope, bathos, and the unexpected—they 
are all there, in the most satisfying 
proportions. I can find no fault with 
KossMAyer’s unrideable mule, an animal 
to which I warm greatly, at a proper 
distance. It is the funniest turn at 
Olympia—in a programme a little short 
of laughs—and easily the simplest. 

All the same, the big sensation is 
Borra. When Scotland Yard and the 
Sareté turn over in bed’ they must 
breathe a little prayer of thankfulness 
that Borra was well brought up, for he 
could have been the king of all the 
thimble-riggers in the world. A lesser 


man would have been content with the 
ability to produce an unlimited suc- 
cession of ping-pong balls and lighted 
cigarettes from his mouth. But these are 
only the hors-d’ceuvres of the act. Loose 


among the audience, Borra reaped a 
quick harvest of wallets, rings and 
watches without being detected once; 


BiLLy 


and then, luring two victims into the 
arena, anesthetized them with a 90d of 
broken English while he stripped one 
(who turned out to be an ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s) of his tie and 
the other of his braces. The skin of your 
teeth would not be safe with Borra, and 
he is a very good showman as well. 

This year chimps and sea-lions are 
out, but there are winning elephants who 
rumba and play the barrel-organ, and 
some bears who ride a motor-scooter. 
Horses abound, and though their beauty 
and discipline will no doubt give satis- 
faction, they might have been presented 
with greater variety. More riding turns 
would have helped. ‘Those who share 
with me a passionate envy of anybody 
who can master a one-wheeled cycle will 
delight in the Arvincs, also equally 
at home on a bicycle that falls to bits and 
remains their active servant. And those 
with a feeling for acrobats shot by spring- 
boards on to one another’s shoulders will 
find the Puszrai Troupe all that can be 
desired. 

‘To my mind the 7 Eacries rank very 
high y, tightrope experts of extraordinary 
skill und daring. They ride bicycles and 
monowheels, they carry each other on 
chairs and poles, they do somersaults in 
mid-rope. Obviously they have come to 
some private arrangement with gravity, 
and I believe even Blondin would have 
thought them pretty clever. For in- 
credibly slick juggling you have the 
D’ANGOLYs; for acrobatic roller-skating 
the OLANDOs, who whiz round a table 
about eight feet across while gripping 
their comrades’ harness in their teeth; 
and for the cream of the crick-in-the- 
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Coco and Huxter 
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neck acts you have the new aeroplane 
trapeze, on which the De R1az family 
revolve nonchalantly, doing things which 
you and I would hesitate to do six feet 
above a feather-bed. All in all, this is 
probably the most dazzling item in a 
good bill. The quietest, and certainly 
not the least, is the steady and unselfish 
fooling of Coco and his fellows. 
Eric KEown 


it AT THE PLAY 


Aladdin on Ice (WEMBLEY) 
‘end Cinderella (Empress HALL) 

S manufacturers of pantomime 
deliberately cut its throat when 
they abandoned the harlequinade 

and dragged in the grubbier humours of 
the music-hall as a magnet for adults, 
they cannot grumble at the popular 
success of the trespassing ice. Fridge 
pantos are dead clean, and appeal to all 
ages through spectacle and speed of 
movement. They are a new form, still in 
the process of experiment; their pro- 
ducers haven’t yet finished trying out 
fresh combinations of lighting and colour 
and ballet that will get even bigger effects 
from a huge cast on a huge stage. The 
best of these effects often appear very 
simple, but this illusion depends on the 
slickest of handling. Admittedly the ice 
pantos could be pruned of some terribly 
sugary songs, but one never has to wait 
long for superb skating or another 
fascinating mass manceuvre of shifting 
pattern and colour. 

In Aladdin the French world champion, 
JACQUELINE DU Bier, proves that skating 
and acting are not quite separate, for 
when Aladdin is trapped in the cave she 
gives a vivid impression of panic as she 
darts swiftly about the ice. Her skating 
is marvellously graceful, and with that 
of Peccy WALLACE and of Pui. ROMAYNE 
and Terry Brent, a clever pair from 
America, makes an exhibition well worth 
the journey to Wembley. Visually the 
high spots are the Emperor’s aquarium— 
a phosphorescent symphony of tropical 
fish—and the cherry garden of Aladdin's 
palace, in which the skaters’ lanterns 
suggest a moving field of flowers. Some 
of the Chinese decorations are charming. 
There is a good Twankey, sparing him- 
self no indignity. And the pudding has 
two special plums in Topper Martyn, 
the juggler, with mystic powers over top- 
hats and cigar boxes, and in our old 
friends CHOCOLATE AND Co., clowns 
who never fail to salt my spectacles. 


Cinderella is nearer the old pantos in 
being governed by one comic personality, 
in,this case ‘TomMy TRINDER, who wears 
skates merely for convenience. As 
Buttons he wanders all over the house, 
pottering and burbling, and his gift for 
reducing a lot of strangers to a single 
contented family party is invaluable 
Unlike all the others, whose voices are 
supplied from a glass box upstairs, he 
carries his own radio, a barely dis- 
cernible bulge on his chest. Where an 
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operatic burst is required while racing at 
the speed of a Fen championship this 
innovation may not appeal, but here it 
makes all the difference to tap the genuine 
accent. 

The most exciting of the big scenes is 
a chessboard, projected on to the ice in 
red and white, and carrying a set of 
human pieces moving in pleasirz 
rhythms. Another simple but effective 
idea is a similar projection of the mid- 
night clock-face. And a positive gain 
over the stage is that we get the whole 
scene of the ball, as also we get the hunt 
in full cry. Sonya Kaye, who skates like 
an angel, leads an accomplished team, 
and my pick of the turns is THe HALF 
BROTHERS, jugglers of mathematical 
accuracy. 

Both these shows are dressed with 
imagination and a reckless number of 
changes, and both have orchestras on the 
same grand scale. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
For the family outing: The Match- 
maker (Haymarket), ‘Thornton Wilder's 
farce (10/11/54); The King and I (Drury 
Lane), a civilized musical (14/10/53); 
The Manor of Northstead (Duchess), The 
Chiltern Hundreds’ successor (5/5/54). 
Eric Keown 


AT THE PICTURES 


Long John. Silver 
Hansel and Gretel 


76 


HERE is no suggestion of this in the 

credit titles, but it would be hardly 

any surprise to learn that Long John 
Silver (Director: Byron Haskin) was 
based on some popular strip cartoon 
about its celebrated central character, 
just as Prince Valiant was on one about 
the King Arthur legend. All the credits 
say is that the script was written by 
Martin’ Rackin and that Ropertr 
NEWTON appears as “Roperr Louis 
STEVENSON’s Long John Silver,” as he 
did in the Disney film of Treasure Island; 
but the connection of this extraordinary 
work with STEVENSON is tenuous in the 
extreme—though several more of the 
Stevenson characters are prominent in it. 

Several more, including Jim Hawkins 
—‘'Im,”’ as Long John says, “that was 
shipmate with me at Treasure Island.” 
Later Long John observes “”Tis a long 
time since Treasure Island ”—without 
making any effort to explain why Jim 
Hawkins should have failed to grow any 
older in the interval. 

The absurdity of this piece is almost 
indescribable. ‘The story, or the most 
imrortant of its numerous fragments, is 
about the finding on Treasure Island of 
the rest of Cap’n Flint’s treasure, nine 
‘undred thousand pounds’ worth of it, 
har-har-harr; and the circumstances of 
its discovery and the people concerned 
suggest the incidents and characters of 
Treasure Island as reflected in the highly- 





Rosert Newton 


L.¥. S. 


polished but distorting surface of a very 
large chromium-plated bowl full of ham 
and corn. 

The film is in CinemaScope, and one 
keeps feeling that in some curious way 
the dialogue, too, is coming through the 
CinemaScope lens, being stretched and 
magnified and made overpoweringly 
emphatic. Mr. Newron’s character- 
ization consists in rolling his eyes, saying 
“be” where it is more usual to say “is,” 
and remembering to punctuate his 
remarks with “Heh, heh,” and ‘‘Ar-har- 
harr.”” The oddity of accent I remarked 
on before, which makes him energetically 
burr not only every R within reach but 
also a number that aren’t there at all (as 
in “Jim Orrrkins” and “‘Arrrmen”’) has 
become if anything more pronounced. 

Besides the island episode, there is a 
good deal of activity in Portobello, where 
Long John Silver is plagued by a comic 
tavern-landlady who is determined that 
he shall marry her. If this sounds a trifle 
odd, wait till near the end, when the 
Governor holds a celebratory banquet. 
On this festive occasion we get—but I 
assure you—a Calypso: a beaming 
entertainer begins to sing— 

Dis is now our happee day— 
Long John Silver no more go 'way... 

The whole affair is produced by 
“Treasure Island Pictures Ltd." What 
does this portend? Borrowing a crack 
from an old Bernard Braden show, I 
suggest that the next thing will be “ Long 
John Silver and Jim Hawkins Out West.” 


MicuaeL, Myerserc’s puppet film of 
Hansel and Gretel has aroused argument, 
but no one can deny the impressiveness 
of the puppets themselves, and equally 
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[Long John Silver 
Ronert Louis STevENSON 


no one has a word to say against HUMPER- 
DINCK’s music. The only objection that 
on the face of it has validity is that the 
more humari and “real” the little figures 
seem, the more regrettable are the 
“horrific” things in the story. 

But there seem good grounds for 
believing that most children will delight 
in the film without realizing that it is 
“horrific” at all. The witch is much 
more noticeably comic than she is 
intimidating, and when she is pushed 
into her own oven and the whole place 
goes up in a burst of sparks the averagc 
child will simply feel with satisfaction 
that that disposes of her, and think no 
further. 

My points of criticism are trivialitics 
the narrator takes a rather irritating 
00-00, 00-00 tone (and, indeed, much of 
the dialogue is infected with that kind of 
children’s-story “expression”), and the 
sound reproduction, at least in the copy 
we saw at the press show, is not all it 
might be—the consonants are woolly 
But the piece would be worth seeing for 
the puppets alone. 

* * 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Academy prograznme, which hag 
the universally pleasing The Great 
Adventure (8/12/54) and Bunvue.'s The 
Adventure of Robinson Crusoe (18/8/54), 
is an obvious holiday choice for anyone 
in London. There are also Bread, 
Love and Dreams (3/11/54), and Jupy 
Hotitway in Phffft. 

Releases include The Divided Heart 
(24/11/54), very good, and White Christ- 
mas (17/11/54), rather disappointing. 

Ricwarp MALLetr 





ON THE AIR 
Uy Thanks for the Memory 


) afraid your column's 
lost on me, old boy. We 

still haven’t got a ‘T'V set. 
Meg’s always badgering me— 
she 'd love one—but I'm going 
to be tough. 

What's the objection? 

I’ve seen what ‘T'V does to 
my friends! ‘They invite you 
in for a drink and expect you 
to look at some piffling parlour 
game or something! The 
thing gets a hold on them. 

You should choose your 
friends with more discrimina- 
tion. Don't blame TV. The 
same people would bore you 
just as much with their photo- 
graph albums, their holiday 
films or their etchings. 

Then there's the effect on the kids. 
I've seen ‘em in other people’s houses, 
their noses glued to the T'V set, lapping 
it up, everything. Can’t get ’em to bed, 
can’t get ‘em to do their homework. 
Nothing but TV. 

But the evening programmes don't start 
until seven-thirty, and children ought to be 
in bed by then. 

Don’t you believe it. Only the other 
week in the Wilfred Pickles show I saw 
a nipper of about eleven crooning, and a 
little girl being presented in the studio 
with a pony, and all this happened after 
nine o'clock. I tell you the kids do stay 
up for television. Why, Pickles talked to 
all the little girls who were not being 
given ponies, told them that they all 
deserved them but only one could be 
lucky, ete. 

Don't remind me. I saw the programme 
myself, but it’s not typical—most of the 
programmes are pretty adult. 

I'll say they're adult! ‘That play, what 
was it? “The Whiteoak Chronicles.”’ 
Well, I saw that and I reckon it wes rather 
near the knuckle, especially for the .. . 
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No wonder you don’t want to buy a 
set! You seem to see most programmes 
buckshee ! 

Well, I can’t help it, I tell you. Any- 
way, this play-~—all about illicit love and 
so on. Not fit for children, and yet there 
was no warning from the B.B.C., no 
suggestion that it might be considered 
unsuitable for children. 

The B.B.C.’s getting very broad- 
minded these days. The threat of the 
I.T.A., you know. But are you never 
going to have a set? 

I doubt it. Not really in my line, you 
know. Parlour games! 

But you like sport. The soccer's been 
terrific this last month. Arsenal v. Spartak, 
Wolves v. Spartak, Italy v. Argentina, 
Scotland v. Hungary, Wolves v. Honved 
and Chelsea v. Red Banner—all these 
games within three weeks! Wonderful 
entertainment. 

Yes, I agree, the sport's excellent. I 
saw the Scotland v. Hungary match at 
the office. Great game. Mind you, I 
thought the Hungarians much better 
value than their 4-2 win. That fellow 
Kocsis! Wow! 
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And cricket, rowing, rugger, 
hockey, boxing—there’s always 
something decent on. 

Yes, but the plays, the 
variety, the comics, they're 
lousy. I don’t want to spend 
my days staring at shadows in 
an illuminated box. I like to 
be serious occasionally, read 
and talk about things that 
matter. 

Of course you do. And we 
could do with more serious stuff 
on television. Mind you, the 
present ration’s not bad. We 
get a daily “‘News and News- 
reel” —tvhich could be so much 
better if the B.B.C. sound boys 
would take their fingers out of 
the pie—frequent documentaries, 
Aidan Crawley’s “‘ Viewfinder,” 
“In the News” 
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at reputation is a great vharge — 


THOMAS FULLER (1654-1734) 


is biiss. It is not very hard to live up to one’s second best; one can do it 


‘olded and both feet on the table. 


To be loyal to a great reputation is a harder task. It means equalling each day the highest 


standard one has set oneself in the past; that is, making one’s utmost one’s usual. 


For an individual, concerned only with the single thread of his life, such an achievement 


is difficult enough. For an industry which turns out, say, thousands of tons of its 


5 , ~ 
products each hour, it involves both a jealous vigilance over quality and a never-ending 
search for ways of raising it. Without such vigilance and such a search, the hardest-won 
reputation would not last Jong. Ff 


Second best looks after itself; but a great reputation is made again each day. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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aw Thanks for the Memory 


’M afraid your column's 
lost on me, old boy. We 
still haven’t got a ‘T'V set. 

Meg's always badgering me— 
she ’d love one—but I 'm going 
to be tough. 

What's the objection? 

I’ve seen what 'I'V does to 
my friends! They invite you 
in for a drink and expect you 
to look at some piffling parlour 
game or something! The 
thing gets a hold on them. 

You should choose your 
friends with more discrimina- 
tion. Don't blame TV. The 
same people. would bore you 
just as much with their photo- 
graph albums, their holiday 
films or their etchings. 

Then there's the effect on the kids. 
I've seen ‘em in other people’s houses, 
their noses glued to the TV set, lapping 
it up, everything. Can't get ’em to bed, 
can’t get ’em to do their homework. 
Nothing but TV. 

But the evening programmes don’t start 
until seven-thirty, and children ought to be 
in bed by then. 

Don’t you believe it. Only the other 
week in the Wilfred Pickles show I saw 
a nipper of about eleven crooning, and a 
little girl being presented in the studio 
with a pony, and all this happened after 
nine o'clock. I tell you the kids do stay 
up for television. Why, Pickles talked to 
all the little girls who were not being 
given ponies, told them that they all 
deserved them but only one could be 
lucky, ete. 

Don't remind me. I saw the programme 
myself, but it’s not typical—most of the 
programmes are pretty adult. 

I'll say they’re adult! ‘That play, what 
was it? “The Whiteoak Chronicles.” 
Well, I saw that and I reckon it was rather 
near the knuckle, especially for the . . . 
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No wonder you don’t want to buy a 
set! You seem to see most programmes 
buckshee ! 

Well, I can’t help it, I tell you. Any- 
way, this play—all about illicit love and 
so on. Not fit for children, and yet there 
was no warning from the B.B.C., no 
suggestion that it might be considered 
unsuitable for children. 

The B.B.C.’s getting very broad- 
minded these days. The threat of the 
i.T.A., you know. But are you never 
going to have a set? 

I doubt it. Not really in my line, you 
know. Parlour games! 

But you like sport. The soccer’s been 
terrific this last month. Arsenal v. Spartak, 
Wolves v. Spartak, Italy v. Argentina, 
Scotland v. Hungary, Wolves v. Honved 
and Chelsea v. Red Banner—all these 
games within three weeks! Wonderful 
entertainment. 

Yes, I agree, the sport's excellent. I 
saw the Scotland v. Hungary match at 
the office. Great game. Mind you, I 
thought the Hungarians much better 
value than their 4-2 win. ‘That fellow 
Kocsis! Wow! 
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And cricket, rowing, rugger, 
hockey, boxing—there’s always 
something decent on. 

Yes, but the plays, the 
variety, the comics, they’re 
lousy. I don’t want to spend 
my days staring at shadows in 
an illuminated box. I like to 
be serious occasionally, read 
and talk about things that 
matter. 

Of course you do. And we 
could do with more serious stuff 
on television. Mind you, the 
present ration’s not bad. We 
get @ daily “News and News- 
reel” —twhich could be so much 
better if the B.B.C. sound boys 
would take their fingers out of 
the pte—frequent documentaries, 
Aidan Crawley’s ‘‘ Viewfinder,” 
“In the News” 

I've seen it. Isn’t that the programme 
where Michael Foot, Bob Boothby and 
Co. make fools of themselves? 

That's it. Same old crew of sneering 
politicians—tvithout a single new idea, and 
very often hopelessly misleading with thetr 
“facts.” But it could be a really fine 
programme. 

But isn’t. 

Let me go on. 
programmes like ‘War in the Air 

Which isn’t nearly as good as you made 
out some weeks ago. 

Neo, perhaps not. I gave it a big hand 
when the series began, but I have to admit 
that subsequent instalments have been 
rather sub-standard. Too much commercial 





“In the News,” talks, 


film, too many professional actors, and not 


enough period film. The best things in each 
programme are the bits of German film. 
Brilliant stuff, made for propaganda 
purposes during the war. Still, the series 
is jolly good value. 

O.K., but I remain unconverted. No 
TV set for this baby. 

You ought to send conscience money to 
the Postmaster-General ! 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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The Lobeurs of Hercules, 
from « (reek Vow 


A great reputation is a great charge 


THOMAS FULLER (1654-1734 


Mediocrity is bliss. It is not very hard to live up to one’s second best; one can do it 


with arms folded and both feet on the table. 


To be loyal to a great reputation is a harder task. It means equalling each day the highest 


standard one has set oneself in the past; that is, making one’s utmost one’s usual. 


For an individual, concerned only with the single thread of his life, such an achievement 
is difficult enough. For an industry which turns out, say, thousands of tons of its 
products each hour, it involves both a jealous vigilance over quality and a never-ending 
search for ways of raising it. Without such vigilance and such a search, the hardest-won 


reputation would not last long. 


Second best looks after itself; but a great reputation is made again each day. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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FAMOUS 
NAMES! 


-+. endure 
as a record 
of great 
achievements. 
For more 
than half a 
century 
‘Plasticine’ ns ~ 
has been y 7. lee bis Lee 
used the } READ ABOUT THIS 
world over, 


ote ete me RATLWAY MODELLER “i” 


to a fine 


SHE 


Annual Subscription £1. Send 6d. in stamps for specimen copy to: 


Predict ltt | DEPT. P. STATION ROAD - SEATON - pEvon|/SOUTH AFRICA 
"MARBUTT’S AUSTRALIA 
‘Plasticine’ |g | NEW ZEALAND 
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If it’s a matter of how to &| Jyyper FLUID 


fasten one thing to another 
... get in touch with Gj K¢ N 


GUEST KEEN EB NETTLEFOLOS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
Bolt & Nut Division: 

Atias Works, Dariaston, S. Staffs. Phone Darlaston 28 
Screw Division: 

Box 24, Heath Street, Birminghem, 18. Phone: Smethwick 1441 
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CURRY POWDER 


FROM Ali GOOD GROCERS AND STORES ' TIT Heese Be 


FIRE ! King. 


ares || | bee Seorgell 


Hot and humid conditions he ee OLD 
test fire extinguishers severely. iS ea SCOTCH WHISKY 
Corrosion threatens, metals : Ais ieee a, 
expand end contrecs. | Reliable 7 & by The Scotch Whishy Association 
Nu-Swift remains reliable under mrs am 
trying conditions. : THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD, - £DINBURGH = ogee +3 per 

Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W1. REG 5724 lp ue Ete nS 

In Every Ship of the Royal Navy RENTOKIL LTD. 


Fetcham ’ Leatherhead 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadir 
— for the benefit of Man”’. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


Sor progress through electricity 





Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.L., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £3} million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


( Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd 
Newton Victor Led. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

\ Sunvic Controls Ltd. 








N its various styles of seating and back*, there are many 
} ter of this “nesting” model giving faithful service 
throughout the land. It is the logical choice for canteens, 
clubs, concert and assembly halls. The frames can be 
either stove-enamelled in colour or chrome-plated. 
* |—WEBBING 2—PLASTICSOR PLYWOOD 3—WwoopD SLATS 
Apply for the Cox Nesting Chair Catalogue. 
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IMPERIAL \ i, 
LEATHER "| Here is a new answer to 
wilt CLEAR an old problem. Cussons 
BRILLIANTINE Clear Brilliantine con- 
trols the hair but leaves 
it soft and healthy — and 
just as important—does 
not discolour hats and 

pillow cases. 


Casson 


IMPERIAL fO}LEATHER 


CLEAR Brilliantine 


FOR MEN 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK ST, LONDON WI 








SECURITY AND MORE 
Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 

return of 


2% 
A |o 


EQUIVALENT TO 26% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED €7,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C 1, TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/182 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.l, TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 
AND AT BELPAST - BIRMINGHAM © BRADFORD - HRIGHTON ~ LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL © MANCHESTER - READING - SWANSKA*+ WEMBLEY © WORCESTER © WORTHING 





Fit EN DIA, the 
Cool Running Tyres 


Cool running is the key to greater mileage. By vulcanizing (or curing) 


India tyres at lower temperatures and employing advanced rubber 
compounding techniques, India ensure the coolest running possible 
thus giving the bonus of greater mileage in greater safety. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 


Number 9 in a series 
) 


Turning the 
other cheek perpen pedo eed 


a sergeant-major. He is a 
checker. Many millions of tons of 
The aim of all oil concerns is to increase sales to materials and quantities of valuable 
industry. Quite right, too; it’s their living! stores have come under his inspec- 

Our obsession at Leyland is building fine diesel 
trucks that use LESS fuel and oil. 

As an example, our Comet ‘90’ carries eight tons 
up to eighteen miles on a gallon of diesel oil... 
which is a good four miles over the odds. ee 

, . : place. He keeps deliveries flowing 

The amount of lubricant used is so small that it in at the rate required for the job a delivery note means that the 
doesn’t matter. often thousands of tons a day, with goods are, without question, up to 

How do oil companies re-act to this drastic Leyland lorries passing over the weighbridge standard. 
economy in the consumption of fuel oils and lubricants ? at a rate of one every 2% seconds. Doc is one of a big team ol 

That's easy! They use Leyland transport themselves. Long practice has taught him to” checkers—men of quick observa 


After all, business is business... judge at the same time whether tion, experience and _ integrity 
aggregates are correctly graded, who control deliveries to sites 


tion since he joined the Company 
filteen years ago. 

He checks every delivery to his 
site for quantity and quality, and 
sees that it is unloaded at the right 


sand clean and sharp. If in doubt They are the eyes and ears of a 
he will call on the site laboratory — system evolved by the Company to 
for scientific tests. Every single item ensure that all its clients receive 
is checked and carelully compared — true value in everything that go« 


with specification. His signature on into the work 





FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORT JOUN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Buildine and Civil Engineering ( 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD LEYLAND LANCS ENGLAND GREAT BRITAIN. CANADA 


London Office & Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 UNION O} OUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 





























IS YOUR BATTERY 
A DEFAULTER IN THE CELLS ? 





Have you put your battery on a charge 
recently? Is your starter ill-disciplined 

: ‘ s b ] ° 
your trafficators disorderly and your horn The Godiva Featherweight 


’ 





a dumb insolence 
Now is the time to take positive action 
Get a top-ranking Oldham Major and 
watch your electrical equipment snap to : plete pumping unit can be easily lifted by 


This new high-efficiency unit is available as 


a trailer unit (above) from which the com- 


attention. This long-service champion ts f two men. 
suaranteed absolutely unconditionally for . . 

a seiaienhincll i iin ten. iting taciey Sleabenin Also available without trailer, and as a 
during that time you get a brand new free 
replacement 

With an Oldham Major in full charge Pumping capacity 250 to 350 g-p-m. 
you'll get long extra years of trouble-free 


active service from your accessories and a Cc Ce . 
t ENGINES LTO COVENTRY 


bonnetless unit with detachable wheeled 





axle and folding carrying handles. 








far, far smarter starter. 
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Regular brake testing ia z be © ke © 


may save life— ANTI-FADE 
must save money BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED + CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 
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